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MR. HUXLEY’S CONTROVERSIES. 


Tue publication by Mr. Huxley in one handsome volume of the 
controversial essays he has given to the world within the last seven 
years’ will delight all admirers of his refreshing logic, and it affords to 
students of philosophy a satisfactory account of Scientific Agnosticism, 
a most interesting type of thought. As one who very deeply shares 
in that form of thought (though regarding the name Agnostic to be 
inadequate as a label), I have looked with expectation for this striking 
volume. With nine-tenths of its conclusions I am myself in sympathy, 
though I think there is more to be said on the same subject, and 
perhaps in another tone. But, so far as it goes, it could not be 
better said, and it will carry ultimate conviction to many minds 
which were only irritated or alarmed by Mr. Huxley’s isolated raids. 
on the orthodox camp. 

There are passages in the volume in which I am myself most 
strangely misrepresented ; and as to this I shall ask and obtain from 
Mr. Huxley (when he hears me) handsome amends. But as an old 
comrade-in-arms of his now for some thirty years, I am far more 
interested in the success of his own agnostic position, so far as it 
deals with theology and metaphysics on the negative side. Let it 
not be supposed that, because he does me some injustice personally, 
I fail to rejoice over the great service he renders to rational thought. 
Some years ago, when my old friend Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen and 
I had a round or two (with regulation gloves), he said to me, in his 
jolly way, ‘‘I meant to have had another turn with you, but I called 
to mind the old proverb—Dog should not bite dog.” If Mr. Huxley 
sometimes forgets this first duty of the well-trained collie, I do not 
forget it. And so far from wishing to bite him, I shall show him 
presently that the substantial agreement between us is far larger 
than he imagines. Indeed, on the purely intellectual ground, the 
agreement, so far as he goes, is complete; nay more, I would claim 


(1) Essays upon Some Controverted Questions, By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1892. 8vo., 625 pp. 
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him as in a fair way to become—I will not say a Positivist, for he 
hates that and all such names—but I will say a colleague with me 
and my friends in the work of popular scientific teaching to which 
we have long devoted ourselves. 

As evidence of this, we may cite the two elaborate and suggestive 
essays, the “Prologue,” and the “Evolution of Theology,” essays 
which together occupy more than a fifth of the whole volume, and 
which are not controversial. In the latter essay there are some 
most striking studies in the history of theology, treated simply as a 
“natural product of the operations of the human mind.” All this 
is excellently worked out in the sense of the fundamental positive 
law of the passage of human conceptions from the theological into 
the positive stage, and is very much in the sense of those speculations 
on the rise of the theological spirit to which Comte first gave a 
philosophical basis. The whole of the essay on the “ Evolution of 
Theology” is full of keen logic and ingenious learning; and it 
happens to interest me the more that it has a curious analogy to a 
course of “ Lectures on the Bible,” given by Dr. Bridges, at Newton 
Hall, and ultimately published (in 1885). The two series of Mr. 
Huxley and Dr. Bridges entirely coincide—in the plea for the high 
place given to the Hebrew literature called the “ Bible,” along with 
resolute treatment of it as the equal of other bibles and books; in 
the critical analysis of the Mosaic and Samuelistic chronicles; in the 
explanation of the Jahveh and Elohistic cults ; in the lessons drawn 
from the “ Book of the Dead,” and other Egyptian sacred writings. 
The “ Evolution of Theology” is a sterling piece of modern historical 
philosophy, enriched by Mr. Huxley’s personal experience when he 
was serving at sea amongst savage islanders. And he may be sur- 
prised to learn that, some time before his own pieces were published, 
our colleague, Dr. Bridges, had been teaching at Newton Hall, and 
had printed a volume of lectures containing almost precisely the same 
argument directed to the same end, that end being to show that 
theology is an evolutionary phase of the human mind, which fades 
away before positive science. 

The “ Prologue,” a piece of fifty-three pages, which has not been 
previously printed, is one of the very best essays in the volume which 
explains the origin and purpose of the rest. There is an eloquent 
and wise passage (pp. 36-37) which puts in a nutshell the funda- 
mental idea of Positivism, that, whilst it is an impertinent sophism 
to deny the possible existence in the universe of Omniscience and 
Omnipotence (Comte’s epigram is—“ Atheism is the most irrational 
form of theology,” inasmuch as it answers an insoluble conundrum 
in the least plausible way), yet, until human life is longer, and our 
duties here are less pressing, mankind had better occupy itself with 
those things of which it has real demonstrative knowledge. That is 
all we ask ; and it is the centre of Mr. Huxley’s position, as it is of 
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ours. And he proceeds to lay down twelve cardinal propositions as 
axioms of all future philosophical and theological speculations. 
These axioms form together a basis for the doctrine of evolution, and 
they are framed in a thoroughly cautious and comprehensive spirit. 
We, for our parts, hail them as essential truths; for, as Dr. Bridges 
well says in the ‘‘ Lectures ” I have just quoted (p. 18)—“ The whole 
of Comte’s philosophical structure is based on the conception of 
evolution.” 

The too eager evolutionists, who show us in twenty pages how the 
entire animal world was evolved from a primordial cell, may be 
rebuked by seeing the caution of Mr. Huxley, who says (in axiom 8), 
“T think it a conclusion, fully justified by analogy that, sooner or 
later, we shall discover the remains of our less specialised primatic 
ancestors in the strata which have yielded the less specialised equine 
and canine quadrupeds.” And, again, he says (axiom 2), “It is a 
probable conclusion that, if we could follow living beings back to their 
earliest states, we should find them to present forms similar to those 
of the individual germ, or, what comes to the same thing, of those 
lowest known organisms which stand upon the boundary line between 
plants and animals. At present, our knowledge of the ancient 
living world stops very far short of this point.”” And he speaks with 
the same caution in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. viii. How 
different is the scientific reserve of this from the wild guesswork of 
some who call themselves disciples of Darwin and Haeckel ! 

It is a minor question, on which we need not enlarge, whether 
Mr. Huxley does not somewhat over-estimate the probability of our 
one day having full demonstration of the actual evolution of species, 
on any scale adequate to make it the general law of our planetary 
life. No doubt Comte, whose scientific knowledge was that of fifty 
years ago, and who knew the theory only in the form presented by 
Lamarck, under-estimated the probability of our obtaining any evi- 
dence about the mutability and origin of species. We have often 
at Newton Hall shown that Comte’s language was far too absolute 
on this and many such points. But this granted, and it being 
understood on all hands that, for purposes of human history, species 
are practically permanent, the probabilities as to the origin of species 
are matters of degree only, which do not affect the principle of 
evolution. All that I am now concerned with is this, that no 
Agnostic, no Darwinian, no Huxleian, no physicist of any school, 
can hold on to the doctrine of Evolution as the key to the changes, 
not only of Nature, but of Man, more stoutly than does the Positivist. 

As to this point, it may serve to make our position clearer if I 
remind Mr. Huxley that, as early as the year 1860, I hailed C. Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species (1859) as “the latest triumph of science”’ ; 
and from that day to this I have treated the absolute permanence of 
species as an untenable dogma. It makes no difference to me that 
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Comte, with scientific data twenty or thirty years older, and absorbed 
as he was in the human rather than the cosmic history of our planet, 
considered the dogma (say in the period 1840-45) to be unshaken. 
But my friends and myself speaking at Newton Hall have on many 
occasions shown what has been done in science since then; and [ 
find that, lecturing in 1888, I said for myself that I was not aware 
of any scientific bar to the hypothesis that all organic forms (in- 
cluding man) may have been evolved out of some perfectly simple 
type or types—however little able we are at present to trace either 
the steps or the conditions of the process. So I can see nothing that 
need divide us on that point. 

I shall not touch on the Biblical and ecclesiastical polemics with 
which this volume is so largely occupied. The crushing and bray- 
ing in a mortar of Biblical geology, Mosaic cosmogony, Gospel 
miracles, medizval superstition, clerical arrogance, casuistical unve- 
racity, and orthodox muddledom, is most diverting and highly 
instructive. Some may think that the untying of this knot was 
hardly worth the intervention of Mr. Huxley’s superior powers. 
And some may doubt if it were worth while to make mincemeat of 
such poor old idols. But perhaps the work has still to be done. The 
hold upon the public mind of venerable superstitions must be shaken. 
And the fact that bishops, statesmen, Church congresses, eminent 
Catholics, principals and other dignitaries, should stake the future 
of Christianity upon some cosmical myth or the illegality of a herd 
of swine, is conclusive proof that these incredible delusions still 
have to be pricked. The pricking of these mythic bubbles and 
illicit swine is a very amusing business. And many readers will find 
it as pleasant a pastime as it evidently was to Mr. Huxley. 

But to me and my friends the central interest of Mr. Huxley’s 
book lies in his explanation of what he means by Agnosticism. The 
account he gives of it is clear, complete, and from a philosophical 
point of view, quite satisfactory. He has every right to put his own 
meaning on the phrase, since he invented it himself for his own 
position (p. 356). And that position is, the habit of mind to profess 
belief in such conclusions only as are demonstrable by adequate 
evidence. So far this is simply the scientific habit of mind. But 
Mr. Huxley goes on and explains that he formed and used the term 
Agnostic to describe his own attitude of mind with regard to such 
questions as the origin of the universe, Providence, the nature and 
immortality of the soul, and the like. Upon these high questions, 
on which theologies ana metaphysics dogmatise so much, the Agnostie 
makes no profession, because he has no evidence. He can find 
nothing of a scientific kind to justify a conclusion. He neither 
asserts nor denies; he simply suspends his judgment; he does not 
know ; and therefore he says nothing. 

This is undoubtedly the attitude of true philosophy and real 
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science ; but it is also the attitude of honesty, morality, and spiritual 
truthfulness. It is hardly needful to say that it is the attitude 
uniformly insisted on by myself and my colleagues, for it is simply 
one side of the medal of Positivism itself. Positivism to me and to 
the rest of us simply means, as logic, the habit of resting on those 
eonclusions which are demonstrable by adequate evidence. Of course, 
this involves the refusal to profess any conclusion which is not so 
demonstrable. And thus Agnosticism, in Mr. Huxley’s sense, is 
merely the converse or complement of scientific Positivism in Comte’s 
sense. Both amount to the same thing; the difference is simply in 
the side from which we view it. The one teacher says: “ Believe 
that which you can scientifically prove.” The other says: “ Do not 
profess to believe what you cannot so prove.”’ The difference in these 
two is simply one of tone, manner, or form. So that, as a simple 
matter of logic, I can claim to be an Agnostic as complete as Mr. 
Huxley, and indeed for upwards of thirty years and long before the 
term was invented. 

Why then do I not accept the name of Agnostic myself? For 
precisely the same reason that Mr. Huxley does not accept the name 
of “Infidel.” I have no particular objection to the name, except 
that it is inadequate as a description; nor have I the least hesitation 
in saying that, on the great theological problems, the Agnostic atti- 
tude is that which I adopt. I protest against the errors of Rome, 
but I greatly object to be called a Protestant. I dislike all spiritual- 
istic nonsense ; but I object to be known as an Anti-Spiritualist. 
I cannot profess any form of theology; but I refuse to be called an 
Atheist. If I am to bear a label, I prefer it to connote something 
which I do believe rather than something which I do not believe— 
something about which I feel sure rather than something about which 
I have no opinion. When Mr. Huxley is called “Infidel,” he very 
properly asks—* Disbeliever in what?”’ So when we are asked to 
eall ourselves. “ Agnostic,” we may fairly ask—‘ As not knowing 
what?” On the whole, it is far better to describe ourselves posi- 
tively rather than negatively. When Mr. Huxley speaks with his 
elerical antagonists in the gate, he says: “I do not know anything 
eertain about these high matters, and so I do not profess any belief.” 
When. we Positivists are in the same place, we say: ‘‘ We profess 
belief in a creed which we can fairly prove.” The difference is not 
great; but I much prefer the Positive to the Agnostic formula. 

Mr. Huxley is very careful to explain that Agnosticism is not a 
creed; that Agnostics have no creed, and by the nature of the case, 
cannot have any, for Agnosticism is a method, the rigorous applica- 
tion of a single principle. It is not, he says, a distinctive faith; it 
has not the least pretension to be a religious philosophy. And, 
controverting an article of mine in this Review (January, 1889), he 
banters me, with some humour, for having pointed out how very 
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little Agnosticism has to offer either as a distinctive creed, or as a 
religious philosophy, or even as a stage in the evolution of religion. 
I am afraid that I did suppose Agnosticism to be generally adopted 
as the symbol, or label, of a certain religious philosophy, or at least 
as the equivalent of a religious philosophy ; that it amounted toa 
substitute for certain theological dogmas, and formed a sort of rough 
solution of the theological problem. 

I still believe that this is the meaning of prominent Agnostics, as 
it apparently was that of C. Darwin in his autobiography. But I 
am very happy to withdraw any such suggestion in the case of Mr. 
Huxley. Let me point out that in treating of Agnosticism, I did 
not specifically deal with Mr. Huxley. He has rather an odd con- 
troversial trick of crying out too often, “‘ That’s me!” If a preacher 
happens to say, “These men of science say so and so,” Mr. Huxley 
starts up and cries, “No, I did not!” If the preacher says, ‘“ Evo- 
lution asks us to believe this or that,” Mr. Huxley interrupts him 
with the remark, “I don’t ask you to believe anything!” How- 
ever, I very willingly agree that, in Mr. Huxley’s own view, 
Agnosticism is not a creed, not a distinctive faith, not a religious 
philosophy, not a stage in the evolution of religion. And I beg to 
tender him my handsome apologies for having suggested something 
about Agnosticism which it seems does not apply to Agnosticism as 
understood by Mr. Huxley; and as we are both agreed that such a 
claim, if made by Agnostics, would be a very poor claim, there 
remains no more to be said. 

Agnosticism is not a patent medicine on which Mr. Huxley has a 
royalty ; but it suits me perfectly to adopt his version, But then I 
would point out what a limited field this Huxleian Agnosticism 
covers ; how essentially negative, jejune, and provisional a resting- 

’ place it is in the wide field covered by the eternal problems of reli- 
gion, philosophy, morality, and psychology. Preachers, moralists, 
philosophers, poets, educators, men, women and children, parents 
and kinsfolk, those who are trying to comfort, those who are seeking 
to amend, those who mourn, and those who fear—all around us are 
ever crying out: What is the relation of Man to the Author of the 
world? Is there, or is there not a moral Providence on earth? Is if 
there a supreme power here; is it good, is it wise, is it loving, or is 
it indifferent to man and alien to man? Have I an immortal soul 
and what becomes of it when I die? Does right conduct on earth 
concern any Unseen Power at all: will our good or bad done in the 
flesh be counted to any of us beyond the earthly life? These ques- 
tions are being asked in public and in secret, hour by hour, by all 
our fellow-beings, often with tears and groans and agonies of hope, 
fear, and yearning. And the one answer of the Agnostic is, “I have 
no.evidence on the subject, and I believe nothing of which I have 
no evidence.” 
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A very sensible answer so far as it goes; but it does not go far 
enough. A good resting-place for an inquirer, for one who is learn- 
ing, forming his opinion, and gathering knowledge. But it is not 
wide enough for a teacher in Israel, for a leader of men and the 
founder of a school of thought, for the vanquisher of bishops, car- 
dinals, principals, and all kinds of theologians, lay and clerical. A 
man who sweeps away with such trenchant logic and varied learning 
so many ecclesiastics and their formularies, so many theological 
dogmas, who cuts down so much philosophical common form, so 
many popular traditions and prejudices dear to millions, and with 
so rich and pathetic a history,—such a man is expected to have 
something positive to supply as well as something negative to 
destroy. A review in the Speaker wound up its notice of this book 
with the saying that, “‘ Agnosticism is an exhausted receiver.” And 
when this victorious analysis has cut down churches, creeds, articles, 
sacred books, and hopes of heaven, men and women ask for something 
more than “ an exhausted receiver.” 

Let me make my meaning quite clear. Ofcourse on these matters 
we give the same answer, that we know nothing ; and if Mr. Huxley 
has nothing more to say than that he knows nothing, he is quite 
right to say no more. Indeed, he would be most blameworthy if he 
allowed it to be supposed that he would or could say more. But 
then he is taking up a very limited and subordinate ground in this 


‘ mighty debate, a ground which, as I told him before, he cannot 


expect to hold long. Agnosticism, he says, has no creed, no philo- 
sophy of religion, has nothing to do with religion more than with 
painting. But the great issue now is: What is to be our creed? 
What is the philosophy of religion? Whatis religion tobe? That 
is the issue faced by all Mr. Huxley’s opponents, by bishops, car- 
dinals, statesmen, dignitaries, and in my humble way by myself. 
And it is the issue on which guidance is asked by millions and 
millions, and on which guidance will continue to be asked for 
generations to come. And Mr. Huxley’s answer to all is simply, 
“Go to, I am an Agnostic: I tell you I know nothing!” That 
may satisfy, for a season, some learned men, occupied in special 
research, but it cannot satisfy the body of mankind. 

Mr. Huxley has a good deal of his harmless fun about my 
“tripod ” and the “ prophetical business” and so forth. I can assure 
him, it needs very humble prophetical gifts to see that this will not 
do. So I tell him again, as I told him before, that Agnosticism is a 
stage, a negative stage, in the evolution of religion—a sound, essen- 
tial, inevitable stage, just as was the agnosticism of Descartes and 
of Bacon, when they swept away the cobwebs of scholastic and 
Aristotelian metaphysics, before they reached the tabu/a rasa for their 
own constructions. But they did not stop at the éabuda rasa. And 
the world will never rest at a ¢abula rasa or any negation, or pro- 
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fession of ignorance. The world wants something positive ; profes- 
sion of knowledge; a creed if you like, a religion, a theory and a 
practice of religion, It needs very little familiarity with history, 
and social institutions, and the spiritual and moral problems of 
society, to be profoundly convinced that these eternal problems can 
never be put off until they are satisfactorily answered, till the moral 
and spiritual demands of the human soul receive intelligible assur- 
ance, until the great teachers, the moral guides, the spiritual censors 
of society can provide us with certain and searching truths in which 
we can trust with complete enthusiasm, until they cease to put us off 
with blank professions of ignorance. 

It was all very well for Mr. Darwin to say quietly that he thought 
he was on these matters an Agnostic. But Charles Darwin did not 
deal with the philosophy of religion, or engage in trenchant theo- 
logical and biblical controversies. He never set his back against 
the rock like Roderick Dhu, and with his single claymore and target 
met a score of enemies—premiers, dukes, cardinals, bishops, 
preachers, doctors, and lay critics of all churches and every school. 
To have done this implies the obligation of finding some final solu- 
tion to problems, of which the doughty chief has destroyed so many 
accepted answers. Is there not some consciousness of this when 
Mr. Huxley accepts and uses the term Agnosticism? To call one- 
self an Agnostic may be reasonable enough when challenged on some 


specific point. If asked to translate a passage of Genesis from the 


original, not having Mr. Huxley’s knowledge of the Semitic lan- 
guages, I should admit myself to be an Agnostic as to Hebrew. 
But “ Agnosticism ”—with a big A—=implies something much 
more. It suggests a scheme of belief on a set of fundamental 
dogmas of human life; and so Mr. Huxley seems to admit when he 
says (p. 450) that the application of it results in the denial or 
suspension of judgment on sundry great ecclesiastical propositions. 
It is so taken in popular language. And, therefore, it does seem 
inconsistent to say that Agnosticism is not a creed, and has no more 
to do with religion than it has with painting, when we find the 
author of the term admitting that it results in the denial of, or at 
least suspension of, judgment concerning all the really crucial 
problems of religion and of religious philosophy. 

Here is a portly octavo volume of 625 pages, almost the whole of 
which is occupied with the Agnostic view concerning the Scriptures, 
Church doctrines, miracles, and theology. Throughout it we cannot 
find any distinct and positive assurance as to a moral Providence, as 
to the will or nature of any supreme Power or Force, as to the state 
of man or any part of man after death, as to the nature of sin, or as 
to any punishment or reward beyond those of this life. Yet these 
are the grand and perennial questions which the thinking world 
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to-day is asking, and which Mr. Huxley’s clerical antagonists pro- 
fess to answer. Now I should like to ask him a few questions 
thereon myself, and I challenge him to give me a straightforward 
answer with as little chaff about “tripods” and “ pontiffs”’ as he 
can command. 

1, Has Mr. Huxley himself any mental bias, pro or con, with 
reference, let us say, to Creation, Providence, Immortality, and 
Future Punishment—and, if any, what ? 

2. Does he think it of no consequence to human life or to society, 
whether people have any formed opinion on these problems or not ? 
Are the questions themselves idle and trivial from the point of view 
of morality and civilisation ? 

3. Does he think that mankind will cease to ask these questions, 
simply by being told that Mr. Huxley and other men of science can 
give no answer ? 

It will not do for him to reply, ‘I am merely a ‘ man of science’ 
[by which, by the way, he seems always to mean a physicist]; and 
I am not to be questioned about my personal beliefs.” On the 
contrary, he is a teacher in Israel, the founder, as he claims, of 
“ Agnosticism,” with a big A; the Thomas Aquinas of modern 
Agnosticism ; the Charles Martel of bishops, priests, and deacons; 
the Athanasius contra mundum ecclesiasticum. Before his mighty 
battle-axe down go churches, creeds, articles, bibles, and the vene- 
rable superstitions of the people. And they cry aloud with one 
accord to him, ‘ What, then, do you believe about these things; 
what are we to believe?” His answer is, “ Nothing, nothing! ” 
That is to say, Mr. Huxley has for many years past devoted much 
of his great powers to instruct the public on vital problems which, 
above all others, concern the happiness and virtue of mankind and 
the progress of society, without having any conclusion to offer him- 
self, and without making known even the bias of his own mind. It 
needs neither a prophet nor a conjurer to assure us of this: first, 
that so purely negative a proceeding can have but a very partial 
success anywhere ; and secondly, that in the long run the world will 
turn to those who have conclusions. The future must lie with those 
who have the patience to work out something that they can know, 
and will turn aside from those whose religion is summed up in this 
—that they do not know. 

No reader of mine, I hope, will fall into the trap of imagining 
that Positivists have no more to say on these questions than Agnos- 
tics, for that would be an entire misconception. In the first place, 
the essence of Positivism is :—Put your trust in that of which you 
have scientific evidence; which is a different maxim from the con- 
verse :—Beware of the superstitions for which you have no such evi- 
dence. It is a different thing from the moral, social, and philoso- 
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phical point of view, though, logically, it is the converse of it; and 
it is a more soul-satisfying and restful maxim. The Positivist 
maxim includes and implies the Agnostic maxim. But the Agnostic 
maxim does not imply the Positivist ; for sundry Agnostics have got 
so much into the habit of bewaring of all superstition that they put 
their trust in little evidence but that of their own senses. But more 
than this. The entire scheme of Positivist education, scientific, 
moral, and religious, is directed to increase the sense of the para- 
mount importance of positive knowledge and human and mundane 
interests, which are vastly more than can fill all our possible hours 
of life. Up to this point, of course, the Agnostic may be willing 
also to go. But the Positivist offers a real and demonstrative 
answer to these questions in what is at once a scientific and also a 
religious scheme—(1) as to the relation of Man to the World ; (2) as 
to a real and (relatively) supreme Power over his life; (3) as to a 
human and moral Providence, truly guiding the destinies of mankind 
and of each human being; (4) for a real and rational worship ; and (5) 
as to a subjective life after death. All this I need not here enlarge 
upon, for after all I refer to it merely to guard against a possible 
argumentum ad hominem, and it does not affect one way or the other 
the Agnostic position. And for any further explanation of the 
Positivist view thereon, I will simply refer to my address given at 
South Place Institute many years ago, and printed in the Religious 
Systems of the World, 2nd ed., 1891. 

Now I shall not take up space in noticing sundry verbal fallacies in 
which Mr. Huxley seeks to entangle me (pp. 364-377, &.). Here 
all his charming humour breaks out ; and, as I love a jest myself, I 
do not grudge him any fun that he can derive from chafling me 
about pontiffs, Comtists, Church of Comte, popedoms, adoring idols, 
and the like. It is all merely his ignorance of all that I have been 


doing and saying. And no doubt he will be surprised to learn that | 


no one has repudiated the name of Comtist, or the pontifical busi- 
ness, or adoring anything more than I have done myself at Newton 
Hall. It is not misrepresentation—such a stickler for veracity 
could not misrepresent—but pure ignorance; regrettable, singular 
ignorance, and, as I shall presently show, not altogether excusable 
ignorance. As to the fallacies, I cannot find that I have made any. 
My phrases may not have been quite so exact as they ought to have 
been. But then I am nota master of language as Mr. Huxley is, 
and he should make allowances for us inarticulate bipeds, if our 
meaning is fairly clear. I think he could have understood me, if he 
had tried. He quarrels with me for speaking of Agnosticism as “a 
purely mental conclusion,” and asks triumphantly, Are any conclu- 
sions not mental? Of course, I meant to say that. Agnosticism was 
a logical process, and not a social creed—and it seems this is exactly 
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what Mr. Huxley says it is. I suid that Agnosticism was “ the mere 
negation of the physicist.” No! says Mr. Huxley; it also destroys 
superstitious ideas about Roman history and the Homeric poems. It 
is surely a novel idea that Wolf and Niebuhr were the founders of 
Agnosticism. The world is hardly prepared for such an extension 
of the term. But Agnosticism in Mr. |Huxley’s hands seems to 
include everything that is wise, just, true, beautiful, or good. I 
spoke of ‘“‘ Agnostic logic” becoming a “canon of thought,” as I 
certainly think it will. But the phrase has “bewildered” Mr. 
Huxley, who begs me to clear up this enigmatital sentence. Well, 
then, it means that the reasoning called Agnostic by him, and cailed 
positive by me (viz., of trusting only in scientific demonstration), will 
become a universal rule of thinking to everybody. I quite agree that 
it ought, and that it will; and I hold my sentence to be sound in 
thought and clear in expression. But enough; Mr. Huxley and I 
have both much better things to do than to engage in bouts of idle 
word-chopping. 

A far more useful thing will be to show him how very much 
nearer together we are in substantial things than he supposes and 
represents us to be. The churchmen and dissenters have lately been 
meeting at Grindelwald, under,the shadow of the Monk, the Giant, 
the Horn of Darkness, and the Peak of Horror, to vow eternal love 
and peace and to cement an alliance with a holy kiss. Dogmatism 
and Bibliolatry have kissed one another; and a beautiful Christian 
Eirenikon has been effected. Why cannot we Agnostics (for on the 
negative side we are all as good Agnostics as Mr. Huxley), why 
cannot we kiss and be friends? I can assure him that our under- 
lying religious ideas are the same; we have the same ideals, the 
same hopes, and the same ends; and his fears about our ritualism, 
our popery, our Comtism, our idolatry, are figments without any 
foundation at all. I have hitherto been trying to show how nega- 
tive, arid, and entirely uninspiring a thing Agnosticism must be, 
when regarded as covering the field of religious beliefs and hopes. 
Mr. Huxley replies to us that Agnosticism, as he understands it, is 
simply a logical process and does not pretend to cover the field of 
philosophy or religion. So be it! But in the present volume we 
may trace indications of some positive belief of his own on the 
religious problems. They are put in rather a guarded, tentative, 
almost a shy manner, but still they are distinct enough. Now it 
may surprise him, but it is true, that these essential ideas of his 
about religion are practically those of myself and my friends. We 
put them in a somewhat more systematic way. Our evolution has 
reached a stage beyond Agnosticism. But (I say it as a bond of 
peace and union and not in any spirit of offence) Mr. Huxley is a 
rudimentary Positivist. 
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Of course he is more than a rudimentary Positivist on the scientific 
and philosophical field ; but I mean that on the religious ground he 
is a rudimentary Positivist, inasmuch as he professes at bottom our 
own essential beliefs. His twelfth canon (“ Prologue,’ p. 48) is this, 
“The highest conceivable form of human society is that in which 
the desire to do what is best for the whole, dominates and limits the 
action of every member of that society.” That is simply what we 
mean by the Religion of Humanity: neither more nor less. And 
the canons 9, 10, 11, and 12, are simply propositions in the same 
sense. Ifail/ this is pure Agnosticism, then surely Agnosticism is some- 
thing more than a logical process, and it has more to do with religion 
than it has with painting. He says (p. 366) that religion “ought to 
mean simply the reverence and love for the ethical ideal, and the 
desire to realise that ideal in life, which every man ought to feel.” 
Well, that is exactly what I mean by religion. Worship of 
Humanity has to me no other sense or meaning. I mean no more 
than reverence and love for all that is good and great in the social 
organism. A page or two further on comes this remarkable pas- 
sage (p. 371) :— 

‘That a man should determine to devote himself to the service of humanity 
—including intellectual and moral self-culture under that name; that this 
should be, in the proper sense of the word, his religion—is not only an intel- 
ligible, but, I think, a laudable resolution. And I am greatly disposed to believe 


that it is the only religion which will prove itself to be unassailably acceptable so 
long as the human race endures.” 


But this is simply all we ask or profess. The service of humanity, 
including mental and moral self-culture, is the only religion which 
will permanently endure. So says Mr. Huxley the Agnostic—so 
say we all. This is precisely how we describe the religion of 
humanity—the Service of Man, as our colleague, J. Cotter Morison, 
well named it. We mean nothing further; we have no reserve, or 
arriére pensée, This is the belief and the resolution which we 
Positivists, in Newton Hall or in Paris, profess, explain, teach, and 
practise. Mr. Huxley poked some mild fun at me for expressing an 
opinion about the future of Agnosticism, and talked of my “tripod ” 
and prophetic assumption. And here he mounts the tripod with a 
vengeance and prophecies as to the future of religion “so long as 
the human race endures.” I have never gone so far as that. I 
simply say that the service of humanity will serve as the religion of 
many generations tocome. Saul is indeed amongst the prophets! 
And when the “pontiff” of Agnosticism mounts his evolutionary 
tripod, it is to proclaim in prophetic strain that the Religion of 
Humanity will triumph, whilst the human race endures. 

Mr. Huxley’s characteristic modesty leads him to undervalue his 
own gifts of prophecy. When he introduces (in the “ Prologue,” p. 
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40) his own twelve canons or “ body of established truths,” as he 
calls them (and I think the propositions are all sensible and useful 
enough), he tells us “that a// future philosophical and theological 
speculations will have to accommodate themselves to some such.” Surely 
that is a little bold, though I say it as a partisan of his views 
myself. Comte has been charged (and I am free to admit not with- 
out reason) with excessive confidence in his own predictions. But I 
doubt if there is anything in Comie’s most astounding claims that 
quite comes up to the tremendous prophecy that a// future philo- 
sophical and theological speculations will have to lie on the Pro- 
cerustean bed of Mr. Huxley’s twelve canons about primordial germs, 
the Mesozoic epoch, Quaternary man, the evolution of morality, 
and so forth. The twelve canons are good ; but I bow before such 
sublime confidence in their future. We will hold in Newton Hall 
a special conclave, wherein I will abdicate and cede to him my 
prophetic tripod and my triple tiara. 

No doubt he thinks that a gulf separates him from us; but that 
is his mistake. He does not know us, and he has run off with some 
ribbald jest he has read ina journal. After the passage I have just 
cited (from p. 371) comes this, “ But when the Positivist asks me 
to worship Humanity—that is to say, to adore the generalised con- 
ception of men as they ever have been and probably ever will be— 
I must reply that I could just as soon bow down and worship the 
generalised conception of a wilderness of apes,” andso forth. Well, 
no Positivist ever did ask anybody ¢o adore anything or anybody, to 
bow down to anything or anybody, to worship any generalised con- 
ception of men. The whole idea is a hallucination, a piece of horse- 
play or caricature invented by ubiquitous press jesters, and swal- 
lowed as truth by the stern Agnosticism of Mr. Huxley. 

And he talks about “deifying” men, about “ divinity hedging 
no man,” about no spark of “ divinity ” in an individual, the “ god- 
like splendour ” of humanity, the “vacant shrine ” of Christ, &., &c. 
All this is mere caricature. For years and years, so far as I am 
concerned, I have publicly abjured and protested against the name 
of “‘Comtist,” such phrases as “the religion,” or “ Church,” or 
“ doctrines ”’ of Comte, any idea of “ adoring”’ anything or anybody, 
anything about the divinity, or divine attributes, or ideal perfection 
of humanity or anything human, and, in particular, against the idea 
that we are expected to believe a thing because it is so said in 
Comte’s books. I have said a thousand times that by “ religion” I 
mean (as Mr. Huxley does) the service of humanity: by “ humanity” 
the permanent and collective power of the human organism: by 
“positivism” the habit of trusting to scientific demonstration and 
the general good of the race: by “worship” the sense of gratitude, 
love, and reverence which men feel for their country, their family, 
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their benefactors—somewhat higher in degree, but not differing in 
kind, All this nonsense about “adoring”” Humanity is merely the 
sneer of some idle curate in the Saturday Review. 

I wili now take leave to prove this by citing chapter and verse ; 
and I am forced to follow Mr. Huxley’s example of troubling the 
reader with some autobiographic facts and extracts from my own 
published discourses. I cannot help it. Mr. Huxley constantly 
criticises me by name, cites pieces of mine, argues against them, and 
then holds me up to public ridicule as pontiff, prophet, general hum- 
bug, and counterpart of Joe Smith, the Mormon. When I wrote on 
Agnosticism I did not address Mr. Huxley ; but in his essay with 
that title he names and he quotes me, and I believe I am the only 
Positivist whom he does name or quote throughout his present book. 
It is consequently my teaching, my words, and my writings which 
are attacked, and it is I who am supposed to behave in the grotesque 
way he describes. It will not do for him to cite Comte, because, as 
I say, I am not bound by Comte’s books, nor by his injunctions. 
Nor will it do to quote others whom he may choose to call “ Com- 
tists.” He has charged me with doing and saying certain absurd 
things. And I shall now proceed to convince him, as he is an hon- 
ourable and veracious man, that he therein unwittingly does me 
grievous wrong. 


I am no “ Comtist.” I wholly repudiate the phrase, and regard 
it as an unfair nickname. And that because I and those who work 
with me refuse to be bound by Comte’s writings as such, much as 
we value the principles they contain. For instance, in 1885, I was 
asked to prepare an address for the Positivists of New York, and these 
are some sentences extracted from that which I sent :— 


‘* Positivism means the acceptance, upon conviction, of positive truths, 
all, at any time, capable of demonstration. Positivism is a French word, 
meaning the habit of trusting to what has been and can be proved. ‘To 
translate it freely, it means the scientific faith; the habit of resting our 
lives and our beliefs on solid, provable certainties that we can understand 
and teach to others. Hence it excludes all blind trust in authority, and 
all cut-and-dried formulas.” 


Now I ask Mr. Huxley if this “allocution” has “the Papal 
flavour” about it. Again, I wrote further on :— 


“We do not ask a convinced Positivist to accept all that may be found 
in Comte’s writings. That, we think, would be treason against Positivism 
and scientific proof. It will be enough if a convinced Positivist intel- 
ligently accepts the great Positivist precepts, with all that they imply. 
In the moral and essential sphere, ‘ Live for others,’ live in active employ- 
ment of your social faculties and instincts. In the intellectual world, 
rest in ‘Order and Progress,’—that is, rest in demonstrative knowledge 
and in view of human improvement. In the political and social sphere, 
‘Live without concealment,’ i.e., make your life a pattern to your neigh- 
bour, and seek to guide him through his reason and never to effect a good 
end by secrecy, fraud, or conspiracy.” 
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Does Mr. Huxley object to this teaching, does he find nothing but 
Comtism and “ eviscerated papistry” therein? Now let him note 
that this of mine was written before the earliest of those controver- 
sial essays of his; it was signed by me as President of the Positivist 
Committee of London, and it has been printed and sold at Newton 
Hall by our body, and has been scattered broadcast up and down the 
country. 

Again, I was asked in 1889 to address the Positivists of Man- 
chester. I said :— 


‘*Our movement is very far from taking Comte’s abstruse works in 
some fifteen volumes and treating them as a new revelation with a verbal 
inspiration and biblical authority. Nothing could be more contrary to the 
Positive spirit than to accept anything on the authority of any man, apart 
from scientific verification. As we cannot pretend to have scientific 
verification for all that may be read in these fifteen volumes (a large part 
of which I, myself, regard as mere illustrations of a theory), we are very 
careful to limit ourselves at present to that which we feel we can adopt on 
conviction ; and that amounts, in my case, to a set of general leading 
ideas.” 


I said it was an impudent quackery to pretend that Positivism 
was a discovery of the nineteenth century ; that, on the contrary, it 
was and had long been the practical faith of millions, and that it 
sought merely to systematise the inevitable tendency of human 
evolution. I went on to say :— 


‘* We do not believe in Auguste Comte: we believe in the assurances 
of philosophy and science. We do not worship Positivism. We worship, 
or to use plain English, we submit ourselves reverently to Humanity. 
When science has established the real position of Humanity on earth, and 
has indicated the tendency of its progress and the conditions of its advance, 
we will cheerfully adopt them. In the meantime our Positivism teaches 
us (in the intellectual sphere) to accept no verity for which demonstration 
is not offered, and (in the moral sphere) to profess no worship for any 
power which we cannot with our brains understand, and.which we cannot 
with our hearts honour, sympathise with, and in a human sense love and 
feel for.” 


I have now been for some fourteen years a member of the Posi- 
tivist Committee of London; and such is the language I have 
uniformly held to our body at Newton Hall, and especially in a 
series of annual addresses on the first of each year. For instance, 
I said (1st January, 1887) :— 


‘* How vain are the criticisms and prophecies with which Comte’s teach- 
ing was met years ago! Cut and dried systems, arid formulas, fantastic 
rites !—they used to say. Where is there anything fantastic, obscurantist, 
cut and dried here? There is nothing like a sect here. We repudiate the 
very name of Comtists ; assuredly we do not swallow down Comte’s volu- 
minous writings in the bulk. Four times in these last years, on the 
anniversary of his death, thirty years ago, four of us, one after the other, 
have tried to sum up the meaning of his teaching, the value of his life. 
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Four times the speaker has said that Comte’s life is in no sense perfect, 
not at all to us an object of worship and imitation, that it is the soul and 
essence of his teaching which binds us together, and not a servile accept- 
ance of his words, or a lifeless caricature of his Utopia. Comte was a 
poet and an idealist, as well as a philosopher, and we are not going to 
turn his poetry into formulas, und his ideals into a Pharisaical Targum.” 


In 1888 I tried to explain what I meant by a religion of Humanity, 
I said that it would be wholly unlike orthodox Catholicism or orthodox 
Puritanism, but in some ways more like the religion of the ancients, 
i.e., more what we call morality, more social than personal, more civic 
than domestic, more practical than mystical. It would savour more 
of the tone of mind taught by Socrates, Confucius, and Marcus 
Aurelius, than that taught by Augustine and Aquinas, Luther and 
Calvin. In 1890 I protested against any one attempting to place 
Positivism ‘‘ on a purely Comtist basis,” and against any sliding into F 
a Pharisaical attention to the “ mint and anise of the formal Comtist 
ritual.” Again, in 1891, I pointed out that “the service of Man 
does not mean the adoration of Man, nor the substitution of a human 
God for a celestial God, any more than the essence of religion 
implies the worship of a Supreme and Perfect Being at all.” ‘It 
is mere ignorance or perversity,” I said, “‘ which imagines that our 
sole object here is to set up the worship of a human God.” I 
explained what is meant by the word worship. Of course, Comte’s 
word is culte, which implies “ regard for,” as culte des morts, culte de 
la mére, de la femme, &c., &e. I said, “ What by a misleading 
Gallicism is sometimes spoken of as the ‘ Worship of Humanity,’ 
means simply to us, not the mystical adoration of an abstract idea, 
but the constant cultivation of an intelligent reverence for all that has 
been good and great on carth.’ This is almost exactly what Mr. 
Huxley says (p. 366) is his own idea of religion, “reverence and 
love for the ethical ideal.” And it is this which compels me to 
claim Mr. Huxley as a (rudimentary) worshipper of Humanity. He 
does not like the phrase, but he and I mean the same thing. 

In my discourse of 1891 (the latest published) I went on to 
say :— 

‘*We have here no head, no director, no ritual, no test of orthodoxy, no | 
rigid scheme of belief or of worship. We ask no formal submission to any 
book, or to any single teacher whatever.” ... . ‘‘ Where, in the ten years 
that this ball has been at work, has any sign of such things [as priestcraft, or 
revived Popery] been seen? Has any one from this platform ever held out to 
you the writings of Comte as a new Bible? Has any one of us aspired to the 
spiritual tyranny of a priest ? Has any one of us ever presented our faith to 
you in the light of Comtism—I mean the deification of any man, or the rigid 
acceptance of any set of doctrines and practices? Has any one who frequents 
this hall ever been expected to avow his conformity to any articles of any 
creed? Has any man, or any woman, ever been pressed to submit to any 


order, to conform to anything that they did not heartily believe, to keep 
silence when they wished to speak, or to do what they did not approve ?” 
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Now, that is the language I hold to our body in Newton Hall. 
Where is the “ Papistry,’’ where the “ pontiff,” where the “ allocu- 
— tions,” where is the “ ecclesiasticism,” the Mormonism, the “ Anthro- 
§ polatry,” with which Mr. Huxley charges me ? Do monks, Catholics, 
or ecclesiastics of any Church use this language? Could any theo- 
logical Church venture on it? Where is “ Pope and pagan rolled 
into one” in these addresses? And let me point out that what I 
have quoted are all formal addresses to various Positivist groups, 
given by me as President of the Committee, published and distributed 
broadcast at Newton Hall as expositions of our views. They are 
perfectly consistent with all that I have ever uttered for years past, 
and I challenge Mr. Huxley to point out discourses of mine to the 
contrary. These published pieces of mine are all long anterior to 
his present book, and many of them were anterior to his reprinted 
attack on me, first made in February, 1889. And I will add that 
my discourses are collected in volumes in several public libraries, and 
certainly in two frequented by Mr. Huxley. 

And what is Mr. Huxley’s defence for so strangely misrepresenting 
me? I cannot say; but I hope he will not attempt to quote Comte, 
ir — Or some obscure “crank’’ who may call himself a ‘“ Comtist.” 
1 \ Comte’s writings, for the present, have nothing to do with it; for, 
’, § as I show, they are no gospel for me or my friends. I have publicly 
de & protested against any “mint and anise of a Comtist ritual”; I 
ig | have never held any other language, How does he know I am 
y, § a“ Comtist,” or have anything to do with any “ Church of Comte ” ? 
a, I hope he will not say that I am angry, as he usually does if one of 
ag 4 his opponents objects to being called a bad name. Would he be 
[r. § angry if I wrote a book about him as an orthodox “ Haeckelist,” and 
nd § suggested that he kept in his back-yard a stuffed gorilla, which he 
to § Was woni to reverence as his primordial ancestor? The question for 
He § the moment is not what Comte has said, but what I have said. Mr. 

Huxley charges me with these things, and the body to which I 
to § belong. Why am Ia “pontiff” more than he is? I express my 
views ; so does he. Why are my essays in The Fortnightly Review 
“allocutions,” whilst his are Hssays on Some Controverted Questions ? 
ae Why am I a prophet for saying that Agnosticism as a religious 
sars Scheme will fail, whilst he can lay down twelve canons for all future 
, or § speculations ? 

Need he trouble himself about the number of my “ disciples ” ? 
» to @ Have I “ disciples,’ am I a “disciple,” more than he? How many 
igid § score of Huxleyites are there in the three kingdoms? How many 
ents § disciples has Mr. Herbert Spencer ? I trust that we all of us exercise 
®0Y § some influence in spheres wider than we see or know. But the 
any tere : 

keep § Bumber of persons to-day inclined to group themselves into schools 
or followings of any kind is small. And as to Positivists, we care 
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for influence, not for disciples. The ceaseless grinning of the comic 
and clerical press and the bow-wow of great controversialists does 
rather terrify quiet people from the doors of Newton Hall. But, f 
putting aside the mere hacks who cadge about the Royal Society 
and the science press, I daresay we can show as many “ disciples,” 
if that is needed, as Mr. Huxley. When will he preside at the next 
grand consistory of the Agnostic Church ? 

I do not imply that Mr. Huxley had any wish to present me to 
the public in a light so utterly untrue; but I do feel that he has 
been somewhat careless, and has not kept in view all the twelve §j 
canons of Agnostic veracity. What did he know, what did he try 
to find out about my sayings and doings at Newton Hall? Little, 
I fear, but what he picked out of casual and usually malicious para- 9 ° 
graphs in the press. Newton Hall is open to all men; tons of 
literature lie on its tables at cost price. The annual reports of the 
body and our own addresses are collected in volumes, and are in 
many public libraries. Did Mr. Huxley read these before he came 
forward to hold me up as a sort of Mormon prophet and Comtist 
hierophant? ‘When, in 1889, he first attacked me, I was so much 
pleased by his gallant onslaught on superstition, and so thankful 
to note his latent profession of a human and ethical religion, that | 
let any public reply stand over. I spoke to him privately, told him 
that he had mistaken my attitude, and he seemed glad to recognise 
that we were not so far apart after all. And now I find him, inf 
1892, reprinting all these preposterous caricatures about myself, 
though I showed him how much he was mistaken in his facts, and 
he has had abundant opportunity to learn that he had been. Oh! j 
Agnosticism, with thy ethical ideal of veracity, what things are done 
in thy name! 

I know Mr. Huxley does not mean to be unkind—indeed, for 
thirty years past we have been on most friendly terms, and he pre- 
faces his annihilation of me with some very handsome words. And 
I am sure that he could not willingly be unfair. But with all his; 
noble qualities he has his antipathies, and there are one or two namesfj on! 
which seem to send him dancing mad. Worse than Mr. Gladstone—j ha: 
worse than General Booth—is Auguste Comte. He has a standing suc 
quarrel with this philosopher ; and the idea of any one having part or Cle 
parcel in his opinions affects Mr. Huxley so acutely that he can barelyjj anc 
control himself within the twelve canons of scientific agnosticism thi 
Now I am not going to argue with him about Comte. I should like tj me 
do so, and if he will name place and time, I will gladly attempt to conf scie 
vert him; but for the moment there is neither space nor opportunityy 1 
Comte was a philosopher, not a scientific specialist, and his knowledge§Cha 
of course, was that of fifty years ago. But his philosophic powegphy 
was recognised by his greatest contemporaries, and has been fulljjpub 
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admitted by hostile critics in England, such as Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
G. H. Lewes, John Morley, and others of philosophic competence, 
far greater than Mr. Huxley’s. But into whatever blunders Comte 
may have fallen, and he could not have fallen into bigger blunders 
than did Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, or Leibnitz, in their own day, 
and however extravagant to Agnostics may seem his Utopia of 1852 
—the point now in issue is, How do I and those I am associated 
with present Positivism in 1892; and is it a more scientific, more 


' rational, more philosophic scheme than Agnosticism pure and 


simple ? 

Mr. Huxley seems to think the matter is concluded by citing 
French books forty years old, by which I say I am not bound; and 
when he has found some statements in Comte which do not square 
with the assumed discoveries of modern physicists, he proclaims to 


ie | the world that Positivists are sworn enemies of science, and practise 
in |) @ mixture of mummery and Papistry. I invite the most rigorous 
xe & application of agnostic canons to the following facts. M. Pierre 
ist § Laffitte, a well-known teacher of science in Paris, was the pupil and 
ch § isthe successor of Auguste Comte, recognised as such by the only 
‘ul § organised body of Positivists in France. For thirty years he has 
t1% taught the sciences to large audiences in Paris. This year the 
im § Government, on the advice of M. Renan, founded a new chair in the 
ise § Oollége de France for the History of the Sciences. M. Laffitte was 
in} appointed the Professor. ‘There was much opposition to the founda- 

elf, § tion of the chair, and to filling it with an avowed Agnostic; but 
ind § not one word was uttered to dispute the eminent scientific attain- 
yh! § ments of M. Laffitte. The appointment was challenged in the Senate, 
one] Wherein sit many men of high academic position, more or less alien 
§ to any religious teaching of Positivism. The Minister in the Senate 

for] read a long letter from M. Renan, and declared that he had appointed 

ore-ff M. Laffitte as being the most competent man he could find. And 
And there was a chorus of approval of his choice, M. Laffitte being recog- 
his ised as the man naturally fitted for such a post, and, indeed, as the 

mes] Only person specially qualified or suggested. M. Laffitte for years 
.e—jj has continued his teaching in science along with his colleagues— 
ding such as Dr. Robinet, Dr. Delbet, Dr. Dubuisson, Dr. Hillemand, Dr. 
rt or Clement, all well-known physiologists and men of science in Paris, 
yrelyg and with scores of other men of high academic reputation. Does 







this jook like being the enemies of science? Or are the Govern- 


ment, Senate, and academies of France bent on promoting “ bad 
science and eviscerated Papistry ” ? 


Iturn to our English body. The person who preceded me as 









oefChairman of the Positivist Committee is Dr. Bridges, formerly a 
physician of the highest promise, and subsequently an important 
public servant. The speaker chosen this year by the College of 
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Physicians to deliver the Harveian oration is Dr. Bridges. He has 
been for years one of our principal teachers at Newton Hall, along 
with others, physiologists, chemists, mathematicians, whose profession 
it is to teach one or other of the sciences in different institutions in 
this country. We have lately published a biographical work on a 
purely positivist basis, a book of which I have myself taken a share 
and am general editor. I am not about to say anything in its § 
behalf; but I call attention to this, that of the contributors to that 
volume, at least a quarter were men of special scientific training, 
men teaching or practising science as their profession. The collec. | 
tion of bjographies includes the lives of five hundred and fifty-eight | 
persons; and of these.about one hundred are men of special science, 
As I had no hand in these, I may be permitted to say that very 9 
many of these studies have been thought to be amongst the best § 
contributions to science of our time. The Merry Andrews of the ¥ 
anonymous press made mouths at us as usual ; but I am not awar jj 
that any one has discovered either bad science or eviscerated Papis- 
try in our aggregate labours. The notion that Positivists in England 
or in France are “enemies of science,” or anything but teachers of 
science, is a wild figment. 

I daresay that Mr. Huxley, who so often teaches bishops theology, ¥ 
would like to teach me Positivism. He will be ready to tell me that 
if I do not profess ecclesiastical obscurantism and practise grotesque th 
rites, I ought to do so, and am no orthodox Positivist if I do not. 
That is my affair. If, as he seems to think, there is a Positivist] ,, 
Vatican, syllabus, inquisition, and index, I will take the risk ; it is Ag 
not for him to denounce me. My profound conviction of the central} 
ideas of the religion of humanity, and my reverential gratitude to the 
the philosopher who first gave it a systematic basis, are beyondg ~ 
suspicion and deeper than words can express. But when I show Ag 
the world how thin and transitional a thing is Agnosticism as a reli- 
gious philosophy, I am not answered by repeating stale jeers about 
Comte’s ritualism or Comte’s mistakes. I have listened patiently tg py, 
these now for years; for I am a man of peace, a poor hand at con ,. 
troversy, and a great admirer of my critic. But the worm will tums. 
at last. And now that Mr. Huxley republishes all his absurd chargeig 
against me by name, it is due to myself and my colleagues to show 
what we do hold and what we practise. Our doings and sayings a, 
Newton Hail are open to all men, and may be read in many pamph#jy,;._ 
lets and books. I hear there are in South America some people whi... 
take all they find in Comte literally, and they may have a fev 
confederates elsewhere. But I know nothing of them, and they have 
nothing to do with me or with us. All that I am concerned with i 
this, that at Newton Hall there will not be found anything bul 
sound science, a free appeal to reason, and rational and ethicd 


religion. 
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But let me part from Mr. Huxley with friendly feelings. We are 
on the same side, and I know that he wishes me well. We are all 

roud of him, and that pride has just received very notable expres- 
sion from the Government and Sovereign of this country. For my 
part, I have been for thirty years, ever since I used to attend with 
the keenest delight his lectures on physiology, one of his warmest 
admirers. No one living has a finer command than he has of 
nervous English, a more inborn instinct to make alive everything he 
§ touches, or a more honest contempt for humbug. Of old we were 
5) ) colleagues in the Metaphysical Society, where to hear Mr. Huxley 
) bait a theologian, or prick a metaphysical bubble was more exciting 
Mt} than a bull-fight. With the reasoning of nine-tenths of this book 
*} Iam, as I say, in complete accord; and there are many things in it 
'Y } which want of space alone prevents me from singling out for praise. 
st | It is most satisfactory to find a champion of Agnosticism repudiating 
® the nonsense about “ the Unknowable,” whether with a big or little 
5 U (p. 451). His distinction between the “ unknown ” and the “ un- 
knowable ”’ is thoroughly positive in every sense of that term. And 
all that he says of the contrast between Agnosticism and Clericalism 
is most judicious and conclusive. It is pleasant, too, to find him 
adopting the English word, Renascence, which for years I have been 
'B striving to acclimatize in place of the misleading Gallicism Renais- 
sance. But most important of all is the positive declaration of faith 
that “ the service of humanity ” is the natural and permanent type 
of true religion. I can forgive him all the hard words he showers 
upon me, if I have been the humble instrument of leading this great 
Agnostic to avow his own gnostic faith at last. 

It is most cheering to find that Mr. Huxley looks for a solution of 
the religious problem in this human, social, and terrestrial direction, 
and not in any Absolute philosophy of the Universe, or in any 
Agnostic creed whatever. He is quite right in rejecting Agnos- 
ticism as a creed, or the basis of a creed. It is interesting to find 
him disclaiming any scheme for a “ Philosophy of Evolution.” Mr. 
Y “Herbert Spencer has attempted it with extraordinary powers and 
0n' attainments, and has signally failed. And where Mr. Spencer has 
‘uri failed Mr. Huxley is not likely to succeed. Science, or rather phy- 
'S"Gsiology and its cognate subjects, is Mr. Huxley’s true field, and not 
how philosophy, much less the philosophy of religion. He is too prone 
38 “ito promote religion by ridiculing theology. He is too ready to 
aph think that those who differ from him, whether theologians or posi- 
W™Wtivists, are enemies of science. But the latter, at any rate, can con- 

fer gratulate him on his new volume of essays as a brilliant contribution 
have » the logic of scientific inquiry, and as an indication that he is really 
th omething more than an Agnostic. 
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From the year 1783, when the brothers Montgolfier constructed the 
first balloon, which was formed of paper and inflated with hot air, 
very little was actually done in regard to steering or directing 
balloons until 1851, notwithstanding that numerous attempts had J 
been made and many foolish theories proposed. However, in this year , 
it may be said that a really first-class engineer took up the subject of | 
aeronautics. I refer to Henri Giffard, who was said to be an| 
engineer and mechanic without rival, and the inventor of that mar- | 
vellous instrument the injector, by which a stream of water without 7 
pressure is driven into a boiler against a pressure with no other 
force than the steam from the boiler acting directly upon the cold?) 
water without the interposition of any pistons or moving parts what- 
soever. | 

After a great deal of trouble and many disappointments, Giffard 
launched his first aerostat dirigeable d vapeur on the 24th day of 
September, 1852. This aerostat was an elongated balloon, pointed 
at both ends, and entirely covered—excepting the points and the 
lower part—by a net. Cords hanging from the net on each side of 
the balloon were attached to a wooden beam, 65°6 feet long, placed 
at a considerable distance below the balloon; 19-6 feet below the 
beam a platform was suspended, on which was placed a small steam- 
engine and boiler, with the necessary coal and water. The balloon 
itself was 39 feet in diameter at the middle, and 144 feet long, and 
contained 88,291 cubic feet of gas. A triangular rudder was} 
attached to the balloon, and connected with cords, so as to be easily 
manipulated from the platform. The fire was enclosed in such 4 
manner that it could not ignite the gas. The draught was inducel 
by the escaping force of the exhaust-steam, after the manner of 
locomotive. The fuel employed was coke of a good quality. Th 
engine-shaft extended rearward, and was provided with a scre 
propeller having three blades. The diameter of the screw w 
11 feet, and the force of the engine was found sufficient to give th 
screw 110 turns per minute. The engine was 3 horse-power, or equ 
to the work that could be done by thirty men. The weight of th 
boiler was 220 lbs., and of the engine 128 lbs., making in all 348 lbs 
or 110 lbs. for 1 horse-power, or about 12 lbs. for the power of on 
man. In order to have produced the same amount of energy by han 
it would have been necessary to have employed thirty men, whic 
would have represented a weight of 3,960 lbs., that is to say, near! 
twelve times the weight of the boiler and engine. On each side 
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the platform the fuel and water were stored, and it was believed 
that this could not be considered as adding any weight to the 
machine, because ballast would have to be provided in any event, 
and instead of throwing the ballast overboard, as is usual in ordinary 
balloons, the ballast was consumed by the engine. Had the machine 
been supplied with pure hydrogen, it would have had a lifting force 
of 6,160 lbs., which would have permitted the employment of a 
much more powerful motor, but at that time large quantities of 
hydrogen gas were not easily obtained; consequently, common illu- 
minating gas had to be employed, which diminished the lifting power 
2,200 Ibs., leaving a lifting force of 3,960 lbs. 

When the machine was fully equipped, it was found that the total 
weight, everything considered, was 3,432 Ibs., leaving 528 lbs. for 
water and fuel, and consequently for ballast. When the first ascen- 
sion was made, it was found that the elongated balloon kept its shape 
perfectly, that its axis remained horizontal, that there was no oscilla- 
tion or vibration of the platform or car, and when the steam-engine 


' was put into action it gave to the balloon a speed of 4} to 6} miles 


per hour. The velocity of the wind being greater than this, the 
balloon could only navigate through a certain number of degrees to 
the leeward of the point of departure, the width of the are depending 
upon the velocity of the wind. It was also found that the rudder 
operated perfectly, and that the head of the balloon could be turned 
in any direction, and if navigated in a dead calm it was quite as 
manageable as a boat. 

After making his first balloon, Giffard made other inventions 
from which he realised large sums of money, and this enabled him 
to conduct further experiments not only with “ dirigeable ” balloons, 
but also with captive balloons. From experiments which he had 
tried, he believed that it was only necessary to make the aerostat 
large enough, to inflate it with pure hydrogen gas, and to provide it 
with a powerful motor, in order to obtain velocities much greater 
than he had obtained in his first experiments. He prepared a com- 
plete specification of a gigantic balloon which formed the subject of 
apatent. The text of this patent was published in the Génie indus- 
triel de MM. Armengand fréres, and at the time was considered a 
monument of skill and ingenuity in aeronautics. This proposed 
balloon was very much elongated, being much longer and relatively 
less in diameter than had ever been attempted before, and in order to 
preserve its shape and to enable it to resist end pressure, it was 
provided with a stiff backbone, extending its entire length. It 
was about 1,968 feet long, 98 feet in diameter, and its cubic contents 
7,769,647 feet. It was proposed to inflate this balloon with pure 
hydrogen gas. Such a balloon could carry a motor weighing no less 
than 66,000 Ibs. and still leave an excess of ascensional force suffi- 
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ciently great to carry a large number of passengers besides fuel and 
water. 

In the meantime Giffard had been making great improvements in 
high-speed engines, and he proved mathematically that such a balloon 
might attain a velocity of 44 miles per hour, and consequently be 
quite independent of all ordinary winds. The drawings, the specifi- 
cations, the material and the money were all ready, but the great 
Giffard was seized with blindness, and thus incapacitated for this 
great undertaking. 

In 1870, after the first defeat of the French and while Paris was 
in a state of siege, when the only means that the inhabitants had of 
communicating with the outside world was by balloons or by carrier 
pigeons, Dupuy de Léme, who had already gained a great reputa- 
tion in the construction of ironclads, became a member of the Com- 
mittee of Defence, and interested himself in aeronautics. He 
presented to the Academy of Science a project for a “ dirigeable ” 
balloon, and the National Defence opened a credit of 40,000 francs 
for its construction. But on account of great difficulties, and the 


complete disorganization of labour, this balloon was ready only a : 


few days before the capitulation, and, in fact, was not actually tried 
until two years later. This balloon was 118 feet long, 48 feet 
diameter, contained 120,076 cubic feet of pure hydrogen gas, 
and was in the form of a very thick cigar. As it was necessary to 
keep the balloon completely inflated in order that it should have 
sufficient stiffness to maintain its form while being propelled, it was 
furnished with an interior bag or balloonette, which enabled air to 
be pumped in or discharged without allowing the air to mix with or 
to deteriorate the gas. The car was suspended about 46 feet below 
the balloon, and was provided with a propelling screw 29°5 feet in 
diameter, which was driven by eight men. A triangular rudder was 
attached to both the balloon and the cords of suspension. The first 
experiments took place on February 2, 1872, in the Fort of Vin- 
cennes, under the direction of M. Dupuy de Léme, accompanied by 
M. Zédé, M. Yon, and eight men to operate the screw. The balloon 
ascended rapidly, and as soon as the screws operated, it responded to 
the action of the rudder at once. The speed was found to be 6:2 
miles per hour, and it descended without accident about 6 miles from 
the point of departure. 

In 1881 the brothers Tissandier commenced experiments with a 
“dirigeable”’ balloon which was made of a similar shape to those 
previously experimented with by Giffard and Dupuy de Léme. 
This balloon was 91 feet long, 30 feet in diameter and had a volume 
of 56,506 cubic feet. The car was formed of bamboos secured toge- 
ther by cords and copper wires. The balloon was completely 
enclosed in a net and the car was suspended a sufficient distance 
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below the machine to give the necessary stability. It was driven 
by a dynamo-electric motor specially constructed for the purpose by 
the Siemens Brothers. It developed 1:25 horse-power and weighed 
99 Ibs. The propelling screw was 9 feet in diameter, had two 
blades, and made 180 turns a minute. The current of electri- 
city for operating the motor was derived from a bichromate battery 
of twenty-four elements, the solutions being made very strong 
and the surface of the zinc very large. The weights were as follows: 
balloon 374 lbs., cords of suspension 154 lbs., shafts 74 lbs., car 
220 lbs., motor, screw, and battery with liquid for operating two and 
a half hours 616 lbs., apparatus for stopping 110 lbs. ; all this with 
the aeronauts and their instruments, and 849 lbs, of ballast brought 
the total weight up to 2,728 Ibs. 

The first experiment took place October 8th, 1883. The balloon 
rapidly mounted toa height of 1,640 feet, and when the battery 
was fully turned on, the balloon commenced at once to move through 
the air at the rate of 6°7 miles per hour, and the rudder was found 
to operate perfectly. A second trial was made on the 26th of 
September, 1884, on a comparatively calm day when the wind was 
only blowing at the rate of 6:7 miles per hour; the speed of the 
balloon through the air was found to be 89 miles per hour. A 
great number of evolutions were performed over Paris. The balloon 
remained in the air two hours and finally descended without accident 
in a field 15 miles from the point of departure. 

The present “ dirigeable ” balloon of the French army, of which 
so much has been said, is the result of a long series of experiments 
conducted at Chalais-Meudon in behalf of the French Government 
by Captain Renard, Captain de la Haye and Captain Krebs. Expe- 
riments were commenced as early as 1870, but very little progress 
was made until after the brothers Tissandier had shown their 
apparatus. Taking advantage of all the experiments that had pre- 
ceded them, the French officers constructed a fish-shaped balloon, 
the greatest diameter being near the forward end. The principal 
dimensions of the balloon were: length 165 feet, diameter 27°5 feet, 
volume 63,830 cubic feet. The motive power was a specially con- 
structed dynamo-electric machine which developed 8-5 horse-power 
on the shaft of the machine. It was driven by a battery which 
developed 12 electrical horse-power. The weight of the battery was 
42°5 lbs., per horse-power per hour. The screw was of great 
diameter, made 46 turns per minute and gave a propelling pull to 
the machine of 132 lbs. The principal weights were: balloon and 
balloonette 811 lbs., net 279 lbs., car complete 994 lbs., rudder 101 
Ibs., screw 90 lbs., electric machine 215 lbs., framework and gearing 
103 lbs., motor shaft 67 lbs., battery and appliances 958 lbs., 
> | aeronauts 308 lbs., ballast 470 lbs., total about 4,400 lbs. The 
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relation of the weights to the lifting power was so adjusted that the 
balloon had very little ascensional force and when liberated on the 

9th of August, 1884, it was found to rise very slowly in the air. 

When it had attained a small elevation above the earth, the screw 

was put in motion and the balloon at once commenced to travel 

through the air at a velocity of 12:26 miles per hour and readily 

responded to the least movement ofthe rudder. The officers in their 

report on this trial to the Government say :— 

“The direction was at first towards Chatillon and Verriéres, but 
in erder not to become entangled with the tops of the trees the 
direetion was changed and the balloon headed towards Versailles. 
Above Villacoublay, finding that we were about two and a half 
miles from Chalais, and being wholly satisfied with the behaviour 
of our balloon, we decided to return and to attempt to descend at 
Chalais, notwithstanding that there was only a very small clear 
space there. The balloon made a half turn to the right at a very small 
angle of the rudder (about 11°). The diameter of the arc of the circle 
described was about 984 feet. The dome of the Invalides, by which we 
had located ourselves, showed Chalais to be a little to the left of the di- 
rection in which we were headed. Following our route until Chalais 
was directly to our left, the balloon was then turned to the left with 
much more ease than it changed its direction before, and very soon 
it was hovering 984 feet above its point of departure. The tendency 
of the balloon to descend at this moment was caused principally by 
opening the valve. During this time it was necessary to make the 
balloon move forward and back several times in order to bring it 
exactly over the spot where we desired to land. At 262 feet above 
the ground a cord let down from the balloon was seized by some 
men, and the aerostat was lanfed in the field from whence it had 
started.” 

On the 25th of August, 1885, Captain Renard, in conjunction 
with his brother, made other experiments with a “dirigeable”’ bal- 
loon. The ascension took place at about four o’clock in a light breeze, 
but nevertheless the balloon, under the action of its screw, resisted 
the strong aerial current, and accomplished with great success a 
number of mancuvres in different directions without always return- 
ing to its point of departure. The landing took place near Petit- 
Bicétre. 

On the 22nd of September, 1885, other experiments were tried, 
which gave satisfactory results. The aerostat advanced towards the 
fortifications of Paris, in the vicinity of Point-du-Jour, and returned 
with great facility to the point of departure. These experiments 
took place under favourable circumstances, because the balloon was 
kept in a sheltered enclosure and ready inflated, and ascensions were 
only attempted at favourable moments; nevertheless, the French 
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themselves say: “Elles n’en constituent pas moins un des plus 
grands résultats de la science moderne.” 

If ordinary balloons, completely without any means of directing 
them, proved of such great service to the French during the siege 
of Paris, how much more useful would they have found the latest 
“dirigeable” balloons, which would have enabled them not only to 
leaye Paris, but to return again, and thus to have kept themselves 
in constant communication with the outside world ! 

Experimenters who attempt the navigation of the air are divided 
into two classes; namely, those who seek to accomplish it by the 
use of balloons—that is to say, apparatus lighter than the air—and 
those who seek to accomplish it by machines heavier than the air, 
and which it is proposed to sustain in the air by dynamic energy, 
after the manner of birds. So far no machines have succeeded, 
except those which are sustained by gas, and which, considered as a 
whole, are lighter than the air. For many years the leading 
scientists of the world have admitted that the navigation of the air 
by machines heavier than the air would become possible whenever a 
motor sufficiently powerful in proportion to its weight should be 
discovered. It has long been known that birds and all other animals 
which sustain themselves in the air by muscular effort are capable of 
developing an enormous amount of power in proportion to their 
weight, but just how much power has not until lately been defi- 
nitely determined. As it may be presumed that artificial machines 
could not be made which would operate more economically than 
natural machines or birds, it is self-evident that some motive power 
should be discovered which would develop at least as much power in 
proportion to its weight as a bird is able to develop. Heavy birds 
with relatively small wings, such as, for instance, the goose, carry 
about 150 lbs. to the horse-power, while birds such as the albatross 
and the vulture, in which the wing surface is very large in propor- 
tion to the weight, carry probably in the neighbourhood of 250 lbs. 
per horse-power. All who have witnessed the flight of these latter 
birds have remarked the apparent ease with which they fly ; in fact 
they scarcely appear to exert any muscular energy at all. 

Two complete and independent sets of experiments have been con- 
ducted recently with a view of ascertaining how much power is 
required to perform artificial flight. One set of experiments was 
tried in the United States by the eminent astronomer and mathema- 
tician, Professor Langley; the other experiments were conducted 
by me at Bexley, in the county of Kent. Both series of experi- 
ments were conducted with the aerophane, because it was believed 
that this system was the one which would require the least amount 
of power. We were both provided with very perfect apparatus, 
with many instruments of precision which enabled us to ascertain 
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accurately just how much power was required to drive a plane 
through the air at various angles, how much the plane would lift, 
the kind of screw best adapted for propulsion, the efficiency of the 
screw, and the power required to operate it. Professor Langley’s 
experiments were tried on a rotating arm thirty feet long. In my 
apparatus the arm was made slightly longer, so as to make the 
circumference of the circle round which it travelled exactly 200 
feet. Professor Langley’s experiments were conducted for the most 
part with small planes, which carried loads of only two or three 
pounds, while my experiments were conducted with large planes 
carrying weights of from 20 to 100 lbs. In Professor Langley’s 
experiments the load carried was at the rate of 250 lbs. to the horse- 
power of energy expended, while in my experiments, where the load 
was heavier and the area of the plane less in proportion, the load 
carried was at the rate of 133 lbs, to the horse-power. However, 
when I carried a light load at a very high speed on a relatively 
large plane, I sometimes approached very closely to Professor 
Langley’s figures. My experiments were tried with a view of 
obtaining the necessary data for building a practical machine; con- 
sequently I approximated as near as possible to what a practical 
machine should be. I quote the following from Professor Langley’s 
admirable work on Aerodynamics. 





‘*T may state that these researches have led to the result that mechanical 
sustentation of heavy bodies in the air, combined with very great speeds, is 
not only possible, but within the reach of mechanical means we actually 
possess, and that while these researches are, as I have said, not meant to 
demonstrate the art of guiding such heavy bodies in flight, they do show that 
we now have the power to sustain and propel them.” 


After discussing the power as relates to speed, he says :— 


‘* One horse-power thus employed will transport: a larger weight at twenty 
miles an hour than at ten, a still larger at forty miles than at twenty, and so 
on, with an increasing economy of power with each higher speed, up to some 
remote limit not yet attained in experiment, but probably represented by 
higher speeds than have as yet been reached in any other mode of transport— 
a statement which demands and will receive the amplest confirmation later in 
these pages.” 


It has long been known that birds obtained the greater part of 
their support by moving forward with sufficient velocity so as to be 
constantly resting on new air, the inertia of which has not been dis- 
turbed, and that it was quite impossible to account for a bird sustain- 
ing itself in the air if we computed the lifting power of its wings in 
accordance with Newton’s law. Professor Langley in referring to 
this subject says :— 

“We may remark that they incidentally show that the effect of the air 


friction is wholly insensible in such experiments as these; but the principal 
deduction from them is that the sustaining pressure of the air on a plane 
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1 foot square, moving at a small angle of inclination to a horizontal path, is 
many times greater than would result from the formula implicitly given by 
Newton. Thus, for an angle of 5° this theoretical pressure would be sin® 5° 
cos 5° = 0°0076 of the pressure on a normal plane moving with the same 
yelocity, while, according to these experiments, it is in reality 0:15 of that 
pressure, or twenty times as great as the theoretival amount,” 


In discussing the question as to whether it is possible to perform 
artificial flight or not, Professor Langley prefers to appear very con- 
servative in his opinions. He, however, says :— 


“In this connection I may state the fact, surely of extreme interest in its 
bearing on the possibility of mechanical flight, that while an engine developing 
one horse-power can, as has been shown, transport over 200 pounds at the rate 
of 20 metres per second (45 miles an hour), such an engine (i.e., engine and 
boiler) can be actually built to weigh less than one-tenth of this amount.” 


‘‘The most important general inference from these experiments, as a whole, 
is that, as far as the mere power to sustain heavy bodies in the air by 
mechanical flight goes, such mechanical flight is possible with engines we now 
possess, since effective steam-engines have lately been built weighing less than 
10 pounds to one horse-power, and the experiments show that if we multiply 
the small planes which have been actually used, or assume a larger plane to 
have approximately the properties of similar small ones, one horse-power 
rightly applied can sustain over 200 pounds in the air at a horizontal velocity 
of over 20 metres per second (about 45 miles an hour), and still more at still 
higher velocities.” 


“‘T am not prepared to say that the relations of power, area, weight, and 
speed, here experimentally established for planes of small area, will hold for 
indefinitely large ones; but from all the circumstances of experiment, I can 
entertain no doubt that they do so hold far enough to afford assurance that we 
can transport (with fuel for a considerable journey, and at speeds high enough 
to make us independent of ordinary winds) weights many times greater than 
that of a man.” 

*‘The most important, and, it is believed, novel truth, already announced, 
immediately follows from what has been shown, that whereas in land or marine 
transport increased speed is maintained only by a disproportionate expenditure 
of power, within the limits of experiment in such aerial horizontal transport, the 
higher speeds are more economical of power than the lower ones.” 


. 


‘I wish, however, to put on record my belief that the time has come for 
these questions to engage the serious attention, not only of engineers, but of 
all interested in the possibly near practical solution of a problem one of the 
most important in its consequences of any which has ever presented itself in 
mechanics ; for this solution, it is here shown, cannot longer be considered 
beyond our capacity to reach.” 


In my experiments I found that a well-made screw operated well 
and was fairly economical, and that the skin friction was so small as 
to be negligible. I found that whatever push my screw communi- 
cated to the aeroplane the plane would lift in a vertical direction from 
ten to fifteen times as much as the horizontal push that it received from 
the screw, and which depended upon the angle at which the plane was 
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set, and the speed at which the apparatus was travelling through the 
air. Having ascertained by actual experiment how much power was 
required to perform artificial flight at speeds varying from 20 to 90 
miles an hour, I commenced experiments with a view of producing 
a suitable motor.. I carefully considered the merits of all forms of 
motors, including hot-air engines, steam-engines, petroleum-engines, 
and electrical motors operated by storage batteries. At that time it 
seemed to me that the steam-engine would be the most suitable, as I 
believed it could be made lighter than any of the others in propor- 
tion to the power developed, and also its action was simple and 
reliable. My experiments have extended over a long time, having 
been much delayed by my long absence from England. I constructed 
two sets of compound engines of tempered steel, all the parts being 
made very light and strong, and a steam generator of peculiar con- 
struction, the greater part of the heating surface consisting of small 
and thin copper tubes. Forafuel I employed naphtha. My steam- 
engines weigh collectively €00 lbs., the steam generator, including 
the casing, the smoke-stack, and the burner, 1,000 lbs., the pumping 
machinery 100 lbs., and the gas-generating apparatus about 100 lbs. I 
find that the condenser operates well while travelling at a high 
velocity through the air, that its weight need not exceed one pound 
to the horse-power, and that the weight of the water and steam in 
the complete circulation through the boiler, the engine, and the con- 
denser need not be more than one pound to the horse-power, which 
gives a total weight of 8 lbs. per horse-power. The bursting pressure 
of the tubes forming my boiler while under steam is not less than 1,700 
lbs. to the square inch, and the pressure at which I operate them is 
300 lbs. to the square inch. The engines have developed in useful 
effect on the machine itself a force of not less than 300 horse-power, 
which, of course, means an indicated horse-power considerably 
higher. Having developed a motor of sufficient power and lightness, 
I am now experimenting with a large machine having a spread 
of over 100 feet and provided with suitable dynamometers and 
measuring machines, so that I am able to correctly ascertain the lift 
of the planes experimented with and the push of the screws. The 
whole machine is placed on very light steel wheels and is run in a 
straight line on a railway track, the only propelling power being 
two light and accurately made screws, each 17 feet 10 inches dia- 
meter, which develop a push of 1,900 lbs. on the machine, with a 
steam pressure of 300 lbs. to the square inch. This is getting a 
grip on the air many times greater than has ever been obtained 
before. If these experiments show that large aeroplanes or super- 
posed planes can be made to lift half as much in proportion to the 
power consumed as the small planes did in my former experiments, I 
shall have sufficient power not only to make the machine rise in the 
air but to carry a considerable load besides. In any event, whether 
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the aeroplane can be made to fly or not, this new motor, if applied 
to “dirigeable” balloons, will enable them to travel at a much 
higher speed than has ever been attained before. 

The reason why all experimenters with aeroplanes have thus far 
failed, has been because the motors employed to drive them were 
vastly too heavy in proportion to their weight. I believe now that 
I have shown it is possible to produce a really powerful and reliable 
motor which is well within the limits of weight, that if I do not 
succeed some one else will, and at no remote date. In regard to 
steering, I do not anticipate that this will be a very difficult matter, 
certainly not more so than to steer a locomotive torpedo completely 
submerged in the water. 

I do not pretend to say that I have reached finality in producing 
a light and powerful motor; perhaps, in choosing the kind of motor 
to experiment with, I selected the steam-engine, not because it was 
best adapted to the purpose, but because it was the motor which at 
that time I understood the best and considered the safest. Since 
I commenced my experiments, petroleum-engines, operating on the 
principle of the ‘‘ Otto Cycle,” have been reduced to a high degree 
of efficiency if not of lightness, and the French aeronautical engineers 
have reduced the weight of the electrical motor and storage battery 
in about the same degree that I have reduced the steam-engine. 

Moreover, experiments have taken place in America, England, and 
Switzerland with naphtha-engines,' and the results obtained have been 
rather startling. The eminent engineers, Messrs. Yarrow, have con- 
ducted some very careful and accurate experiments, and have proved 
that the same amount of heat will develop twice as much energy in 
a naphtha-engine as in a steam-engine, and this, notwithstanding 
the fact that engineers and mathematicians proved that it could not 
be done. It is a good steam boiler that will evaporate ten pounds 
of water with one pound of coal. In some experiments which 
I conducted in the United States I found that one pound of 
light naphtha (gasoline) would evaporate nearly 200 lbs. of gasoline. 
The density of the vapour was, however, much greater than the 
density of steam at the same pressure. I am of the opinion that, 
with a generator and engine specially constructed for lightness, a 
naphtha motor could be constructed which would develop 100 actual 
horse-power, and not weigh over 500 lbs., including the condenser, 
and still have a factor of safety quite as large as we find in locomo- 
tive practice. This being the case, I think the scientists who have 
so long been crying, “ Give us a motor, and we will very soon give 
you a flying machine,” ought to be satisfied.’ 


(1) Engines made on the plan of the steam-engine, and which use a light spirit of 
petroleum in their generator instead of water. 

(2) ‘The maximum weight admissible for the motor has long been stated to be 40 Ibs. 
per horse-power.’’—Scientific American. 
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In constructing a flying machine which is intended to be navi- 
gated by living engineers, precautions must be taken to ensure their 


safety. A very large aeroplane has to be provided to prevent a too 
rapid fall in case of a stoppage of the machinery, and this, of course, 
adds to the weight and to the power required to drive it. But 
should a flying machine be considered as only an aerial torpedo for 
carrying high explosives and dropping them at a point twenty or 
thirty miles distant, then the bulky aeroplane could be replaced by 
a large number of long narrow blades, or wings, placed one above 
the other (superposed), which would lift much more for their weight 
and the power required to drive them, and would enable the machine 
to fly much faster. A machine of this kind could be governed as 
relates to height above the earth after the manner of a common 
water torpedo, while its direction could be controlled with a great 
degree of nicety by a magnetic needle operating upon automatic 
steering-gear’ constructed in such a manner that it could be instantly 
set to steer automatically to any desired point of compass, and the 
machine could be made to let go its bomb, or to fall itself with the 
remainder of its naphtha after the screw had made a predetermined 
number of turns. 

Experiments in any field of research are always extremely expen- 
sive, even if all the data be at hand. How much more expensive 
must they be when conducted on a large scale in a field where all 
the data must be obtained by long and laborious experiments, 
in which many machines and expensive apparatus have to be 
invented and constructed simply to obtain the necessary data ! 





Such experiments are too expensive to be conducted for any con- | 


siderable time by private individuals. The French experiments 
were conducted by French officers at the expense of the Govern- 
ment ; they extended over a period of fifteen years, and have all been 
conducted for the purpose of rendering the balloon manageable. At 
the date the experiments were commenced, no motor had ever been 
made which was powerful enough in proportion to its weight to 
raise itself in the air. These experiments have cost some millions 
of francs, and as far as actual results are concerned they have placed 
the French far ahead of all other nations in this field of science, and 
have probably brought the balloon to about as high a degree of per- 
fection as it will ever reach.? If we in England wish to excel the 
French in aerial navigation, I think we should turn our attention to 
the aeroplane, which alone is capable of being driven through the 
air at a speed which makes it independent of the wind, and which 
if driven at such a speed will lift and carry a load quite equal to 


(1) An automatic steering-gear controlled by the action of a magnetic needle has 
‘already been invented for steering ships, and is quite practicable. 

(2) It is true that a higher speed might be looked for with the more powerful motor 
which is now attainable. 
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that of the so-called “dirigeable”’ balloon. Complete success may 
be a long and expensive task, and all the points necessary to success 
may not be the work of any one man, but I do believe that a staff 
of engineers and scientists could be found among the Anglo-Saxon 
race, without going outside of England, who, if provided with 
unlimited means, could produce a machine that would actually fly 
without a gas-bag, and in much less time than it took the French 
engineers to evolve their present “ dirigeable” balloon, and thus 
render it quite as unsafe to attempt the invasion of England through 
the air as it now is by water. 

Two eminent engineers are now experimenting in France with a 
view of navigating the air with machines heavier than the air 
(flying machines), The ingenious scientist, engineer, and electri- 
cian, M. Trouvé, has already made a small flying model, somewhat 
in the shape of a bird, which has actually flown a short distance, the 
motive power being produced from gas explosions taking place inside 
of flattened volute springs such as are used in steam-gauges. The 
well-known and energetic M. Ader is experimenting on a true aero- 
plane driven by a steam-engine. He is said to have spent over 
600,000 francs, but has only met with partial success, on acccunt of 
the great weight of his motor. The German army is experimenting 
with “dirigeable ”’ balloons, and I have been informed by a Russian 
officer that the Czar has spent over 1,000,000 roubles out of his 
private purse on the aeroplane system; but it is asserted that his 
motors never weigh less than 200 lbs. to the horse-power ; conse- 
quently actual flight is impossible. 

When the question is solved, as it is sure to be in the imme- 
diate future, the whole system of modern warfare will be changed. 
Big ships armed with big guns will not be able to protect them- 
selves, much less the country they belong to, from attack, and nations 
will not be so ready to go to war when each is armed in such @ 
manner as to make it quite as dangerous and disagreeable to the 
rulers themselves as to the common soldier. If a warlike Continental 
nation should be the first to achieve complete success, it would 
probably make its power felt, and rearrange things to suit its own 
ideas ; but when all the great nations find out how to fly successfully, 
then there will be no more war between them, and the great arma- 
ments which have existed so long will, happily, become a thing of 
the past. A congress of nations will become a sine qud non, and let 
us hope that we, the Anglo-Saxons, on account of our immense 
Rumbers, our vast possessions, and our enormous wealth, will be 
permitted to occupy a front seat. 

Hiram 8S. Maxim. 
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THE TREND OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


Tux Trade Union Congress of 1892, though it has lacked the 
passion and colour of its two immediate predecessors, happily combines 
with them in rounding off an important cycle in the history of 
English trade unionism. In 1890 the two stars of “old” and 
“new” unionism stood in acknowledged opposition ; in the autumn 
of 1891 they had been the subjects of a mutually attractive move- 
ment; in 1892 they have approached so near that in the future it 
will always be open to doubt whether their orbits were ever in- 
dependent. 

There is nothing surprising in this when one considers what § 
brought the “new” unionism into being. On the surface it was | 
the sudden flame of the dock strike, fanned by four or five years of | 
Socialist propaganda. But in the main it meant the attempt of the 
workers to ride in with the masters on the crest of a rising indus- 
trial wave. The unions formed under an impulse of this charater § 
were what they might have been expected to be. Like the early 
unions of the century, they were fighting bodies, organized mainly 
for strike purposes. Their annual contributions were lower than those 
of the old unions, while their organisation was much simpler, and as 
a rule had little concern with the provision of provident, superannua- | 
tion, or burial funds. Nor were they confined to unskilled workers. | 
Sailors are not unskilled, nor are gas workers, nor are some dockers, 
nor are railway servants, and all these classes were included in the 
new levies who won strike after strike in the autumn and winter of 
1889 and the early days of 1890. From these conflicts the elder 
unionists partly—though by no means invariably—held aloof, and 
when the new unionism came to Congress, as it first did in any 
strength in 1890, it was in the full belief that in the elder and richer 
bodies it had to do with a permanently obstructive and anti-humani- f 
tarian force. The view has proved a mistaken one; but Mr. Burns 
and his colleagues had at the time ample justification for main- 
taining it. 

While they did maintain it, the feud between the two sections 
naturally continued. But it gradually ceased to have any large 
vitality. As the strike fever died down, the new unions modified 
their earlier character. Their nominal membership fell, in the case 
of the dockers, by one-half, in the case of the sailors and firemen by 
a more considerable figure ; but on the whole their position strength- 
ened precisely as their belief in the general virtues of combination 
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grew, and their faith in the strike as the one unfailing unionist 
weapon weakened. 

On the other hand, it was clear that they contributed, both to 
Congress and to the general unionist movement, the enthusiasm 
and the fresh stock of economic ideas which the older unions wanted 
and, though they did not know it, were quite ready to receive. 
The average docker proved in the end, like Shylock’s Jew, to be 
compact of the same flesh and blood as the card-room worker, whose 


f lot, after all, was not much better than his “unskilled ” brother’s. 
d Moreover, the new unionists brought a very considerable accession 
n of material strength to the unionist movement, as the following 
- table, showing the representative character of the Trade Union 
it Congress since 1868, indicates :— 
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Manchester 


Birmingham . 


No Congress. 
London 
Nottingham . 
Leeds . . 
Sheffield . 


Liverpool (Jan. ) 


Glasgow . . 
Newcastle 
Leicester . 
sristol 
Edinburgh 
Dublin 
London 
Manchester 
Nottingham . 
Aberdeen . 
Southport 
Hull 
Swansea 
Bradford 
Dundee 


NEW AND OLD 


Liverpool 
Newcastle. 
Glasgow 


No body of trade unionists could afford 
; which, even allowing for some over-statements of strength, had 
raised the representation of workers in the Labour Parliament from 
by about one-thirteenth of the whole adult labouring class to nearly one- 
the seventh. What, therefore, could possibly divide the two sections ? 
‘onf, he only genuine grounds of division were, first, that the older 
HH 2 





OLD UNIONISM. 


Delegates. onan. 
vw —_— 
48 40 
30 40 
77 63 

132 140 
169 153 
152 107 
139 109 
140 113 
141 112 
136 114 
15 92 
120 105 
157 122 
153 136 
163 134 
142 129 
161 136 
143 121 
156 131 
165 138 
210 171 
UNIONISM. 
457 311 
552 931 
495 418 


Members. 
113,367 
250,000 


289,420 
375,000 
730,074 
»191,922 
818,032 
539,823 
557,488 
691,089 
623,957 
541,892 
494,222 
465,899 
509,337 
552,091 
598,033 
580,976 
633,008 
674,034 
816,944 
886,055 


— 


1,470,191 
1,302,855 
1,219,934 
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bodies were in possession of the small, the absurdly small, “ perqui- 
sites ” which attach to the management of the Congress’s business ; 
and secondly, that the new men were Socialists, and that in the inno- 
cence of their hearts the older unionists had persuaded themselves, 
after fifty years of pressure on both political parties, that they were 
individualists of the purest Spencerian type. How thoroughly this 
notion has been undermined, the record of the Newcastle and the 
Glasgow Conferences will show. 

The simplest test of all is, perhaps, the eight hours question, 
which at the Newcastle Congress fell into its right place as the most 
salient feature of the labour programme, but as by no means the 
conscious end of the movement. So far as the Congress is concerned, 
the question of the State regulation of the hours of labour has had 
three, or at most four, years of active life. At Dundee in 1889 it 
was dismissed with small ceremony. The Parliamentary Committee 
were opposed to it, the elder unionists were mostly hostile, the men 
who to-day, as in 1889, dominate the Congress were almost without 
exception bitterly and contemptuously averse from all State inter- 
ference with the hours of adult labour. 

How does the case stand to-day? The exact momentum of Con- 
gress opinion is perhaps as difficult to measure as it would be for the 
watcher on the banks of Niagara to estimate the speed of the torrent 
at his feet. But certain signs of progress and direction are obvious 
enough. The Congress of 1890 was very nearly divided on the 
abstract question of whether an eight hours day ought to be sought 
by union action alone or by mixed parliamentary and trade unionist 
effort. If to-day the theory of State versus unionist action were put 
before the Congress—which it is never likely to be—it would be 
decided with absolutely overwhelming force on the collectivist side. 
Indeed matters have gone so far that the only intelligible balance 
of forces arises over the question whether we are to lean with more 
energy on the individual union in combination with the State or 
whether we judge the State to be strong enough to fix a normal 
working-day, leaving special trade organisations to contract them- 
selyes out of it. On these lines the opinion of the more important 
of the organised trades in Congress last month might be very hard 
to ascertain. It is easier to fix the views of the leading unions on 
the question whether or not there is to be an eight hours bill of any 
sort or kind. On this principle, reckoning season] trades, like the 
painters, as hostile to a general law, though not, of course, to a trade 
option bill, the results would come out something as follows :— 

For an Eight Hours Bill :— 

Cotton spinners, cotton weavers, and card-room operatives 
(wherever organised) ; Yorkshire, Lancashire, South Wales, 
and Scottish miners; railway workers, gas workers, 
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compositors, boot operatives (?), tailors, carpenters, stone- 
masons, sailors and firemen, bricklayers, shipwrights, and 
nearly all the Trade Councils. 

Against :— 

Durham and Northumbrian miners, boiler-makers, painters, iron- 
moulders, and engineers by the vote of their representa- 
tives, but not of their trade. 

Neutral :— 

Say, dockers, stevedores, agricultural labourers (not at Confer- 
ence). 

The voting at the three last Congresses was equally decisive of the 
trend of unionist opinion on the Eight Hours Bill. In 1890 the voting 
for a general bill in preference to an uncompromising J/aisses-faire 
resolution was 193 for and 158 against, 351 delegates voting out of 
457; in 1891 it was 285 for and 183 either against legislation alto- 
gether or in favour of local option; in 1892, with fewer delegates, it 
was 205 for and 155 against, the issue being almost the same as in 1891. 
At Dundee in 1889 the voting was trivial in point of numbers—as 
trivial as was the earlier trades plébiscite—and Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
general eight hours resolution was defeated. The gain in point of 
personnel is still more striking. Three years ago Mr. Hodge, the 
president of the Trade Union Congress, Mr. Shipton, its vice-presi- 
dent and the secretary of the London Trade Council, Mr. Mawdsley, 
Mr. Drummond, Mr. Inskip, Mr. David Holmes of Burnley, and 
Mr. Harford—all of them historic and characteristic figures in modern 
trade unionism—were anti-eight hours men; to-day they all bear 
unquestionable mandates to support it. In the new Parliamentary 
Committee only two opponents in principle of legislation on the 
hours question were elected as against eight legalists, while Mr. 
Fenwick, the Secretary, was carried in by the votes of eight-hour 
men rather than by the support of its adversaries. 

Legislation regulating the hours of miners has now for two suc- 
cessive years been adopted, the hostile vote in both cases represent- 
ing only one-tenth of the Congress. Nor does this delimitation of the 
boundaries of the labour Ulster indicate either a serious obstacle 
to legislation or an economic difficulty of an abiding character. The 
establishment of an eight hours day, by law or otherwise, would not 
affect the hours of any adult Northumbrian or Durham miner; it 
would simply bring to a head the problem of the reduction of the 
boys’ labour from ten hours a day, which every member of the 
National Union who spoke at the Congress declared, hand on heart, 
to be a prime object of his organization. 

Ss But by far the most dramatic change of front on the eight hours 
3, question was that achieved by the representatives of the cotton 
8, workers. The importance of this step can hardly, from the point of 
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view of unionist politics, be exaggerated. Ever since the adven 
the new unionism began to differentiate politics in Congress, the cotton 
operatives have acted as the extreme Right of the movement. Their 
leaders were mostly Conservative on Imperial questions, and Con- 
servative Lord Chancellors and Home Secretaries have taken good 
care to recognise that fact in the distribution of magistracies and 
factory inspectorships, Economically, the position of these powerful 
unions was almost unique. It is rare enough to find a trade society, 
or a combination of trade societies, which can show a majority of the 
workers on its books of membership. Even in London, the admir- 
ably conducted Society of Compositors does not control more than 
one-half the printing trade, while in the smaller provincial centres 
non-society men preponderate. The majority of dockers are certainly 
outside the unions, while the rich and patriarchal Society of Engi- 
neers possibly includes one worker out of three. Out of about 74 
millions of adult male hand-workers, perhaps 14 to 2 millions are 
organised, and possibly a pitiful 100,000 out of the four million or 
so adult females who work for pay. 

But nine out of every ten cotton-spinners in Lancashire (though 
not in Scotland) are in a trade society, and four out of every five 
cotton weavers. Their adhesion, therefore, to the eight hours 
movement gives, what even the great Miners’ Federation has failed 
to compass, the instantaneous and practically unanimous voice of one 
of the largest of our staple industries. Nor is there any genuine 
element of surprise in this conclusion. The operatives who accepted 
for themselves the rule of labour which the Ten Hours Bill pre- 
scribed for their women workers, have always been foremost in 
claiming the right of supervising the organisation of their daily 
work, An Eight Hours Bill puts a certain finishing touch, but 
only a finishing touch, to the minute machinery of regulation—the 
springs of which lie always ready to the hands of Mr. Mawdsley and 
his colleagues. To such a body of men, an Eight Hours Bill can 
and does mean nothing more than a new phase of the old, old 
struggle of the organized worker to attain a measure of control of 
his employer’s business. 

The moral of the Trade Union Congress of 1892 is therefore not 
so much the triumph of the new unionism as the extent to which it 
has permeated the old. The substantial lines of division have in 
three short years been all but obliterated, and the remainder are 
chiefly nuances of tone, and are on the one side an addition to, and on 
the other a shrinking from, the “blessed words,” the purely intan- 
gible formule, of idealist Socialism. The fact, therefore, that an 
annual resolution in favour of the complete nationalisation of land 
and capital obtained more than double the support it secured two 
years ago at the Liverpool Congress, hardly weighs in the balance 
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against the fact that some of the most direct applications of Socialist 
doctrine came from old unionists. It was Mr. Mawdsley, for in- 
stance, who moved the resolution favouring a drastic regulation of 
home work. Old and new unionists too were agreed in excluding 
the old unthinkable notion of abolishing mining royalties, and in 
substituting that of regulating and taxing them just as it is pro- 
| posed to regulate and tax any other form of rent. For the rest it 
would be impossible to lay one’s finger on any one of the sixty odd 
resolutions viséd by the Congress which ran counter to its general 
collectivist tendencies. The abolition of sub-contracting for Govern- 
ment work, the inspection of bakehouses, quarries, steam-boilers 
and docks, the regulation of the shipping trade in the interests of the 
» lives of seamen, mean an extension of State control, a total restraint 
© of profit-making, fully as extensive as that contemplated by the 
supporters of an Eight Hours Bill. 

As for the stock controversies between Trade Unionism and 
Socialism, they have practically ceased. Time was when the 
labour exchange was a béfe noire of the average unionist. The 
Paris Exchange had not then developed into a highly organised and 
powerful trade council, the least of whose functions is the registra- 
tion of unemployed labour. The old trade unionist conceived the 
Exchange as a possible rival of his own organisation, and he had 
every reason, therefore, for disliking it. At Liverpool the proposal 
was defeated; at Glasgow it passed through Congress without a 
division. Even where a false economic note was struck, it would be 
hard to bring in the old unionists as responsible. It was the new 
rather than the older bodies who, reviving a familiar trade-unionist 
prejudice, insisted on treating the co-operative movement as if its 
characteristic development lay, not in the collectivist idea of eliminat- 
ing profit in the interests of an organization of consumers, but in its 
distribution among the manual workers in the store. Rarely indeed 
is it possible to lay hands on the trade-unionist movement of to-day 
and disclose the schism which began in 1889 with the retirement of the 
leaders of the cotton workers from the Parliamentary Committee. 

To this statement there are, perhaps, two exceptions. The Con- 
gress at Newcastle maintained its old objection to the idea of a fund 
for labour candidates to be raised by a fixed contribution on the part 
of the various unions. But it affirmed the urgency of payment of 
members, and a motion for the establishment of an independent 
labour party was lost, in a thin Congress, by a majority of one only. 
The new unions voted almost solidly for this resolution, and they 
were equally firm in objecting to Mr. Fenwick’s re-election to the 
secretaryship of the Parliamentary Committee. The question here 
was one of more delicacy. Mr. Fenwick was an able and honest 
man, who had never given the Congress the smallest excuse for mis- 
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understanding his personal position. He is a member of the Durham 
sect, and during the past three years he has steadily separated his 
parliamentary from his trade-union functions. As member for the 
Wansbeck division, he is pledged against an Eight Hours Bill; as 
secretary to the Parliamentary Committee, he has twice been 
charged by Congress to forward it in the House of Commons. The | 
position was glaringly absurd, but for two years the Congress stood 
it fairly well. Last spring, however, Mr. Fenwick largely contributed 
to the defeat of the Miners Bill by a speech of great weight and 
uncompromising hostility. The Congress had therefore to face the } 
anomaly of re-electing a man who regarded himself as the member not 
for one million and a half trade unionists, but for a few hundred ff 
northern miners. The new unionists were not able to fix upon a J 
candidate who could fairly be put in opposition to Mr. Fenwick. § 


But there cannot be much doubt that the whole problem of the effec- | 


tive political influence of the unions hangs on the point whether the 
Congress is to take its parliamentary secretary from within or with- J 


out the House of Commons. Sooner or later the second course is % 


tolerably sure to be adopted, and we shall have the secretary of the § 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress transformed | 

from an “item” of a political party to the most powerful political 
agent in Great Britain and Ireland. Towards this end the Congress | 
is tending, and next year may see the mass of new and old unionists 
united upon it. 

Another change is clearly impending. The Congress has at 
present no adequate means of registering its opinions. The votes are | 
taken by show of hands, and only trained observers can guess how 
the representatives of particular unions have voted. Moreover the 
representation on the Congress is largely an arbitrary one. The | 
number of representatives of each union varies almost indefinitely, | 
and affords the roughest possible guide to the strength of the J 
different organisations. Thus the Amalgamated Engineers, with a 
membership of over 70,000, sent five representatives to the Glasgow 
Congress; the Amalgamated Card-room Operatives, with 35,000 
members, sent sixteen; and the dockers, with 30,000 members, 
had only five representatives ; while the two great unions of railway | 
workers—the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants and the 
General Union of Railway Workers, numbering between them 
47,000 members— only commanded three votes. The London 
Trades Council, with nearly 66,000 members, had two votes, and the 
Belfast Trades Council, which is not one-fifth as strong as London, 
had double the voting powers of the Metropolis. Some of the 
great unions, like the Miners’ Federation, the National Miners’ 
Union, and the Catton Workers are always fully represented, while 
others, like the Engineers, who have contributed large sums tothefunds 
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of the Parliamentary Committee, have troubled themselves very little 
about the number of their delegates. Scheme after scheme has been 
proposed to remedy the anomaly, which presses heavily now on the 
older and richer, and now on the smaller and newer univns; but no 
satisfactory method has yet been adopted. Pending a change, the 
deliberations of the great Parliament of Labour must always partake 
of the nature of maimed rites. The industrial value of the votes, 
notably of those on the eight hours question, cannot be ascertained, 
and must often be gravely misinterpreted. The time will no doubt 
come when a Radical Parliament will fit its legislation far more 
closely to that of the Parliament of Labour than it has yet taken 
heart todo. This result, however, depends not simply on the grow- 
ing consolidation of parties in the rade Union Congress, but on 
the discovery of a plan for a formal and effective register of its 
opinions. 
H. W. Massineuam. 
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RAPHAEL.’ 


By his immense productiveness, by the even perfection of what he pro- 
duced, its fitness to its own day, its hold on posterity, in the suavity 
of his life, some would add in the “ opportunity ” of his early death, 
Raphael may seem a signal instance of the luckiness, of the good 
fortune, of genius. Yet, if we follow the actual growth of his 
powers, within their proper framework, the age of the Renaissance— 
an age of which we may say, summarily, that it enjoyed itself, and 
found perhaps its chief enjoyment in the attitude of the scholar, in 
the enthusiastic acquisition of knowledge for its own sake :—if we 


thus view Raphael and his works in their environment we shall find 4 


even his seemingly mechanical good fortune hardly distinguishable 


from his own patient disposal of the means at hand. Facile master | 
as he may seem, as indeed he is, he is also one of the world’s typical | 


scholars, with Plato, and Cicero, and Virgil, and Milton. The 
formula of his genius, if we must have one, is this: genius by accu- 
mulation; the transformation of meek scholarship into genius— 
triumphant power of genius. 

Urbino, where this prince of the Renaissance was born in 1483, 
year also of the birth of Luther, leader of the other great movement 
of that age, the Reformation—Urbino, under its dukes of the house 


of Montefeltro, had wherewithal just then to make a boy of native [) 


artistic faculty from the first a willing learner. The gloomy old 
fortress of the feudal masters of the town had been replaced, in those 
later years of the Quattro-cento, by a consummate monument of 
Quattro-cento taste, a museum of ancient and modern art, the owners 


of which lived there, gallantly at home, amid the choicer flowers of | 


living humanity. The ducal palace was, in fact, become nothing 


less than a school of ambitious youth in all the accomplishments 


alike of war and peace. Raphael’s connection with it seems to have 
become intimate, and from the first its influence must have over- 


flowed so small a place. In the case of the lucky Raphael, for once, | 


the actual conditions of early life had been suitable, propitious, 
accordant to what one’s imagination would have required for the 
childhood of the man. He was born amid the art he was, not to 
transform, but to perfect, by a thousand reverential retouchings. In 
no palace, however, but in a modest abode, still shown, containing 


the workshop of his father, Giovanni Santi. But here, too, though | 


in frugal form, art, the arts, were present. A store of artistic 


(1) A lecture delivered to the University Extension Students: Oxford, August 2nd 
1892. 
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objects was, or had recently been, made there, and now especially, 
for fitting patrons, religious pictures in the old Umbrian manner. 
In quiet nooks of the Apennines Giovanni’s works remain ; and there 
is one of them, worth study, in spite of what critics say of its crudity, 
in the National Gallery. Concede its immaturity, at least, though 
an immaturity visibly susceptible of a delicate grace, it wins you 
nevertheless to return again and again, and ponder, by a sincere 
expression of sorrow, profound, yet resigned, be the cause what it 
may, among all the many causes of sorrow inherent in the ideal of 
maternity, human or divine. But if you keep in mind when look- 
ing at it the facts of Raphael’s childhood, you will recognise in his 
father’s picture, not the anticipated sorrow of the “‘ Mater Dolorosa ” 
® over the dead son, but the grief of a simple household over the 
® mother herself taken early from it. That may have been the first 
) picture the eyes of the world’s great painter of Madonnas rested on ; 
and if he stood diligently before it to copy, and so copying, quite 
unconsciously, and with no disloyalty to his original, refined, im- 
proved, substituted—substituted himself, in fact, his finer self, he 
had already struck the persistent note of his career. As with his 
age, it is his vocation, ardent worker as he is, to enjoy himself— 
to enjoy himself amiably, and to find his chief enjoyment in the 
attitude of a scholar. And one by one, one after another, his masters, 
the very greatest of them, go to school to him. 

It was so especially with the artist of whom Raphael first be- 
came certainly a learner—Perugino. Giovanni Santi had died in 
Raphael’s childhood, too early to have been in any direct sense his 
teacher. The lad, however, from one and another, had learned much, 
when, with his share of the patrimony in hand, enough to keep him, 
but not tempt him from scholarly ways, he came to Perugia, hoping 
still further to improve himself. He was in his eighteenth year, 
and how he looked just then you may see in a drawing of his own in 
‘8 @ the University galleries, of somewhat stronger mould than less 


vCTena  T Vv Fv ee 6 ChCP 


ts genuine likenesses might lead you to expect. There is something of 
"© @ afighter in the way in which the nose springs from the brow between 
'- & the wide-set, meditative eyes. A strenuous lad! capable of plodding, 
® @ if you dare apply that word to labour so impassioned as his—to any 
'} @ labour whatever done at Perugia, centre of the dreamiest Apennine 
1@ BH scenery. Its various elements (one hardly knows whether one is 
. thinking of Italian nature or of Raphael’s art in recounting them), 
n 


the richly-planted lowlands, the sensitive mountain lines in flight 
‘8 one beyond the other into clear distance, the cool yet glowing atmo- 
>" sphere, the romantic morsels of architecture, which lends to the 
ie F entire scene I know not what expression of reposeful antiquity, 
nd § arrange themselves here as for set purpose of pictorial effect, and 
have gone with little change into his painted backgrounds. In the 
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midst of it, on titanic old Roman and Etruscan foundations, the later § 
Gothic town had piled itself along the lines of a gigantic land of 
rock} stretched out from the last slope of the Apennines into the 
plain. Between its fingers steep dark lanes wind down into the 
olive-gardens ; on the finger-tips military and monastic builders had 
perched their towns. A place as fantastic in its attractiveness as the 
human live which then surged up and down in it in contrast to the 
peaceful scene around. The Baglioni who ruled there had brought § 
certain tendencies of that age to a typical completeness of expression, } 
veiling crime—crime, it might seem, for its own sake, a whole octave § 
of fantastic crime—not merely under brilliant fashions and comely § 
persons, but under fashions and persons, an outward presentment of [§- 
life and of themselves, which had a kind of immaculate grace and 
discretion about them, as if Raphael himself had already brought f 
his unerring gift of selection to bear upon it all for motives of art. |B 
With life in those streets of Perugia, as with nature, with the work 7 | 
of his masters, the mere exercises of his fellow-students, his hand J : 
rearranges, refines, renews, as if by simple contact; but was met . 
here half-way in its renewing office by some special aptitude for such 
grace in the subject itself. Seemingly innocent, full of naturul : 
gaiety, eternally youthful, those seven and more deadly sins, em- @ , 
bodied and attired in just the jaunty dress then worn, enter now® , 
and afterwards as spectators, or assistants, into many a sacred fore- @ 
ground and background among the friends and kinsmen of the ™ 
Holy Family, among the very angels, gazing, conversing, standing 
firmly and unashamed. During his apprenticeship at Perugia }® ¢ 
Raphael visited and left his work in more modest places round f§ { 
about, along those seductive mountain or lowland roads, and copied ¢ 
for one of them Perugino’s ‘“ Marriage of the Virgin ” significantly, | 
did it by many degrees better, with a very novel effect of motionf§ |} 
everywhere, and that grace which natural motion evokes, and for aM ¢ 
temple in the background a lovely bit of his friend Bramante’s sort j 
of architecture, the true Renaissance or perfected Quattro-cento archi-f ¢ 
tecture. He goes on building a whole lordly new city of the like aM i 
he paints to the end of his life. That subject, we may note, as wef g 
leave Perugia in Raphael’s company, had been suggested by thef y 
famous mystic treasure of its cathedral church, the marriage ring of § n 
the Blessed Virgin herself. fi 
Raphael’s copy had been made for the little old Apennine town of ff 
Citta di Castello; and another place he visits at this time is still§ d 
more effective in the development of his genius. About his twen-§ (C 
tieth year he comes to Siena—that other rocky Titan’s hand, just § di 
lifted out of the surface of the plain. It is the most grandiose place § pl 
he has yet seen; has not forgotten that it was once the rival off in 
Florence ; and here the patient scholar passes under an influence of f el 
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somewhat larger scope than Perugino’s. Perugino’s pictures are for 
the most part religious contemplations, painted and made visible, to 
accompany the action of divine service—a visible pattern to priests, 
attendants, worshippers, of what the course of their invisible thoughts 
should be at those holy functions. Learning in the workshop of 
Perugino to produce the like—such works as the Ansidei Madonna— 
to produce them very much better than his master, Raphael was 
already become a freeman of the most strictly religious school of 
Italian art, the so devout Umbrian soul finding there its purest 
expression, still untroubled by the naturalism, the intellectualism, 
the antique paganism, then astir in the artistic soul everywhere 
else in Italy. The lovely work of Perugino, very lovely, at its best, 
of the early Raphael also, is in fact “conservative,” and at various 
points slightly behind its day, though not unpleasantly. In Peru- 
gino’s allegoric frescoes of the Cambio, the Hall of the Money- 
changers, for instance, under the mystic rule of the Planets in 
person, pagan personages take their places indeed side by side with 
the figures of the New Testament, but are no Romans or Greeks, 
nor the Jews Jews, nor is any one of them, warrior, sage, king, 
precisely of Perugino’s own time and place, but still contemplations 
only, after the manner of the personages in his church-work; or, 
say, dreams—monastic dreams—thin, do-nothing creatures, con- 
jured from sky and cloud. Perugino clearly never broke through 
the meditative circle of the Middle Age. 

Now Raphael, on the other hand, in his final period at Rome, 
exhibits a wonderful narrative power in painting; and the secret of 
that power—the power of developing a story in a picture, or series 
of pictures—may be traced back from him to Pinturicchio, as that 
painter worked on those vast, well-lighted walls of the cathedral 
library at Siena, at the great series of frescoes illustrative of the life 
of Pope Pius the Second. It had been a brilliant personal history, 
in contact now and again with certain remarkable public events—a 
career religious yet mundane, you scarcely know which, so natural 
is the blending of lights, of interest in it. How unlike that Peru- 
ginesque conception of life in its almost perverse other-worldliness, 
which Raphael now leaves behind him, but, like a true scholar, will 
not forget. Pinturicchio then had invited his remarkable young 
friend hither, “to assist him by his counsels,” who, however, pupil- 
wise, after his habit also learns much as he thus assists. He stands 
depicted there in person in the scene of the canonisation of Saint 
Catherine; and though his actual share in the work is not to be 
defined, connoisseurs have felt his intellectual presence, not at one 
place only, in touches at once finer and more forcible than were usual 
in the steady-going, somewhat Teutonic, Pinturicchio, Raphael’s 
elder by thirty years. The meek scholar you see again, with his 
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tentative sketches and suggestions, had more than learned his lesson; 
through all its changes that flexible intelligence loses nothing; 
does but add continually to its store. Henceforward Raphael will 
be able to tell a story in a picture, better, with a truer economy, 
with surer judgment, more naturally and easily than any one else. 
And here at Siena, of all Italian towns perhaps most deeply 
impressed with mediszval character—an impress it still retains— 
grotesque, parti-coloured—parti-coloured, so to speak, in its genius— 
Satanic, yet devout of humour, as depicted in its old chronicles, and 


beautiful withal, dignified. It is here that Raphael becomes for the § 


first time aware of that old pagan world, which had already come to 
be so much for the art-schools of Italy. There were points, as we 
saw, at which the school of Perugia was behind its day. Amid those 


intensely Gothic surroundings in the cathedral library where Pin. 


turicchio worked, stood, as it remained till recently, unashamed 


there, a marble group of the three Graces—an average Roman work, f 
in effect—the sort of thing we are used to. That, perhaps, is the f 


only reason why for our part, except with an effort, we find it con- 


ventional or even tame. For the youthful Raphael, on the other § 


hand, at that moment, antiquity, as with “the dew of herbs,”’ seemed 
therein “to wake and sing’’ out of the dust in all its sincerity, its 
cheerfulness and natural charm. He turned it into a picture; has 
helped to make his original only too familiar, perhaps, placing the 
three sisters against his own favourite, so unclassic, Umbrian back- 
ground indeed, but with no trace of the Peruginesque ascetic, Gothic 
meagreness in themselves; emphasising rather, with a hearty accept- 
ance, the nude, the flesh; made the limbs, in fact, a little heavy. 


It was but one gleam he had caught just there in medizval Siena of f 


that large pagan world he was, not so long afterwards, more completely 
than others to make his own. And when somewhat later he painted 
the exquisite, still Peruginesque, Apollo and Marsyas, semi-medisval 
habits again asserted themselves with delightfully-blent effects. It 


might almost pass for a parable—that little picture in the Louvre— 


of the contention between classic art and the romantic, superseded 
in the person of Marsyas, a homely, quaintly poetical young monk, 
surely! Only, Apollo himself also is clearly of the same brother- 
hood; has a touch, in truth, of Heine’s fancied Apollo “ in exile,” 
who, Christianity now triumphing, has served as a hired shepherd, 
or hidden himself under the cowl in a cloister; and Raphael, as if at 
work on choir-book or missal, still applies symbolical gilding for 
natural sunlight. It is as if he wished to proclaim amid newer 
lights—this scholar who never forgot a lesson—his loyal pupilage to 
Perugino, and retains still something of medieval stiffness, of the 
monastic thoughts also, that were born and lingered in places like 
Borgo San Sepolero or Citta di Castello. Chef-d@ eure! you might 
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exclaim, of the peculiar, tremulous, half-convinced, monkish treat- 
ment of that after all damnable pagan world. And our own genera- 
tion certainly, with kindred tastes, loving or wishing to love pagan 
art as sincerely as did the people of the Renaissance, and medixval 
art as well, would accept, of course, of work conceived in that so 
seductively mixed manner, ten per cent. of even Raphael’s later, 
purely classical presentments. 

That picture was suggested by a fine old intaglio in the Medicean 
collection at Florence, painted therefore after Raphael’s coming 
thither, and therefore also a survival with him of a style limited, 
immature, literally provincial; for in the phase on which he had 
now entered he is under the influence of style in its most fully deter- 
mined sense, of what might be called the thorough-bass of the pic- 
torial art, of a fully realised intellectual system in regard to its pro- 
cesses, well-tested by experiment, upon a survey of all the conditions 
and various applications of it—of style as understood by Da Vinci, 
then at work in Florence. Raphael’s sojourn there extends from 
his twenty-first to his twenty-fifth year. He came with flattering 
recommendations from the Court of Urbino; was admitted as an 
equal by the masters of his craft, being already in demand for work, 
then and ever since duly prized; was, in fact, already famous, 
though he alone is unaware—is in his own opinion still but a learner, 
and as a learner yields himself meekly, systematically to influence ; 
would learn from Francia, whom he visits at Bologna; from the 
earlier naturalistic works of Masolino and Masaccio; from the 
solemn prophetic work of the venerable dominican, Bartolommeo, 
disciple of Savonarola. And he has already habitually this strange 
effect, not only on the whole body of his juniors, but on those whose 
manner had been long since formed ; they lose something of them- 
selves by contact with him, as if they went to school again. 

Bartolommeo, Da Vinci, were masters certainly of what we call 
“the ideal” in art. Yet for Raphael, so loyal hitherto to the tradi- 
tions of Umbrian art, to its heavy weight of hicratic tradition, dealing 
still somewhat conventionally with a limited, non-natural matter— 
for Raphael to come from Siena, Perugia, Urbino, to sharp-witted, 
practical, masterful Florence was in immediate effect a transition 
from reverie to realities—to a world of facts. Those masters of the 
ideal were for him in the first instance, masters also of realism, as 
we say. Henceforth, to the end, he will be the analyst, the faithful 
reporter, in his work, of what he sees. He will realise the function 
of style as exemplified in the practice of Da Vinci, face to face with 
the world of nature and man as they are ; selecting from, asserting 
one’s self in a transcript of its veritable data ; like drawing to like 
there, in obedience to the master’s preference for the embodiment of 
the creative form within him. Portrait-art had been nowhere in 
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the school of Perugino, but was the triumph of the school of Flo- 
rence. And here a faithful analyst of what he sees, yet lifting it 
withal, unconsciously, inevitably, recomposing, glorifying, Raphael 
too becomes, of course, a painter of portraits. We may foresee 
them already in masterly series, from Maddalena Doni, a kind of 
younger, more virginal sister of La Gioconda, to cardinals and popes 
—to that most sensitive of all portraits, the ‘‘ Violin-player,” if it be 
really his. But then, on the other hand, the influence of such por- 
traiture will be felt also in his inventive work, in a certain reality 
there, a certain convincing loyalty to experience and observation. 
In his most elevated religious work he will still keep, for security at 
least, close to nature, and the truth of nature. His modelling of the 
visible surface is lovely because he understands, can see the hidden 
causes of momentary action in the face, the hands—how men and ani- 
mals are really madeand kept alive. Set side by side, then, with that 
portrait of Maddalena Doni, as forming together a measure of what he 
has learned at Florence, the ‘“‘ Madonna del Gran Duca,” which still 
remains there. Call it on revision, and without hesitation, the love- 
liest of his Madonnas, perhaps of all Madonnas; and let it stand as 
representative of as many as fifty or sixty types of that subject, 
onwards to the Sixtine Madonna, in all the triumphancy of his later 
days at Rome. Observe the veritable atmosphere about it, the 
grand composition of the drapery, the magic relief, the sweetness 
and dignity of the human hands and faces, the noble tenderness of 
Mary’s gesture, the unity of the thing with itself, the faultless 
exclusion of all that does not belong to its main purpose ; it is like a 
single, simple axiomatic thought. Note withal the novelty of its 
effect on the mind, and you will see that this master of style (that’s 
a consummate example of what is meant by sty/e) has been still a 
willing scholar in the hands of Da Vinci. But, then, with what 
ease, also, and simplicity, and a sort of natural success not his ! 

It was in his twenty-fifth year that Raphael came to the city of 
the popes, Michelangelo being already in high favour there. For 
the remaining years of his life he paces the same streets with that 
grim artist, who was so great a contrast with himself, and for the 
first time his attitude towards a gift different from his own is not 
that of a scholar, but that of a rival. If he did not become the 
scholar of Michelangelo it would be difficult, on the other hand, to 
trace anywhere in Michelangelo’s work the counter influence usual 
with those who had influenced him. It was as if he desired to add 
to the strength of Michelangelo that sweetness which at first sight 
seems to be wanting there. x forti dulcedo: and in the study of 
Michelangelo certainly it is enjoyable to detect, if we may, sweet 
savours amid the wonderful strength, the strangeness and potency of 
what he pours forth for us: with Raphael, conversely, something 
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of a relief to find in the suavity of that so softly moving, tuneful 
existence, an assertion of strength. There was the promise of it, 
as you remember, in his very look as he saw himself at eighteen ; 
and you know that the lesson, the prophecy of those holy women and 
children he has made his own, is that ‘‘the meek shall possess.” So, 
when we see him at Rome at last, in that atmosphere of greatness, 
of the strong, he too is found putting forth strength, adding that 
element in due proportion to the mere sweetness and charm of 
his genius; yet a sort of strength, after all, still congruous with 
the line of development that genius has hitherto taken, the 
special strength of the echolar and his proper reward, a purely 
cerebral strength—the strength, the power of an immense under- 
standing. 

Now the life of Raphael at Rome seems as we read of it hasty and 
perplexed, full of undertakings, of vast works not always to be 
completed, of almost impossible demands on his industry, in a world 
of breathless competition, amid a great company of spectators, for 
great rewards. You seem to lose him, feel he may have lost himself, 
in the multiplicity of his engagements; might fancy that, wealthy, 
variously decorated, a courtier, cardinal in petto, he was “serving 
tables.” But, you know, he was forcing into this brief space of years 
(he died at thirty-seven) more than the natural business of the larger 
part of a long life; and one way of getting some kind of clearness 
into it, is to distinguish the various divergent outlooks or applica- 
tions, and group the results of that immense intelligence, that still 


§ untroubled, flawlessly operating, completely informed understanding, 


the purely cerebral power, acting through his executive, inventive or 
éreative gifts, through the eye and the hand with its command of 
visible colour and form. In that way you may follow him along 
many various roads till brain and eye and hand suddenly fail in the 
very midst of his work—along many various roads, but you can 
follow him along each of them distinctly. 

At the end of one of them is the Gadatea, and in quite a different 
form of industry, the data for the beginnings of a great literary 
work of pure erudition. Coming to the capital of Christendom, he 
“mes also for the first time under the full influence of the antique 
world, pagan art, pagan life, and is henceforth an enthusiastic 
acheologist. On his first coming to Rome a papal bull had autho- 
tied him to inspect all ancient marbles, inscriptions, and the like, 
with a view to their adaptation in new buildings then proposed. A 
emsequent close acquaintance with antiquity, with the very touch 
of it, blossomed literally in his brain, and under his facile hand, in 
artistic creations, of which the Galatea is indeed the consummation. 
But the frescoes of the Farnese palace, with a hundred minor 
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designs, find their places along that line of his artistic activity, and 
did not exhaust his knowledge of antiquity, his interest in and con- 
trol of it. The mere fragments of it that still cling to his memory 
would have composed, had he lived longer, a monumental illustrated 
survey of the monuments of ancient Rome. 

To revive something of the proportionable spirit at least of antique | 
building in the architecture of the present, came naturally to 
Raphael as the son of his age; and at the end of another of those 
roads of diverse activity stands Saint Peter’s, though unfinished. 
What a proof again of that immense intelligence, by which, as | § 
said, the element of strength supplemented the element of mere FJ 
sweetness and charm in his work, that at the age of thirty, known jj 
hitherto only as a painter, at the dying request of the venerable 
Bramante himself, he should have been chosen to succeed him as the § 
director of that vast enterprise. And if little in the great church, as 
we see it, is directly due to him, yet we must not forget that his 
work in the Vatican also was partly that of an architect. In the J 
Loggie, or open galleries of the Vatican, the last and most delicate) 
effects of Quattro-cento taste come from his hand, in that peculiar § | 
arabesque decoration which goes by his name. 

Saint Peter’s, as you know, had an indirect connection with the 
Teutonic reformation. When Leo X. pushed so far the sale of 
indulgences to the overthrow of Luther’s Catholicism, it was done 
after all for the not entirely selfish purpose of providing funds to 
build the metropolitan church of Christendom with the assistance of 
Raphael; and yet, upon another of those diverse outways of his » 
versatile intelligence, at the close of which we behold his unfinished 
picture of the Transfiguration, what has been called Raphael's 
Bible finds its place—that series of biblical scenes in the Loggie oi 
the Vatican. And here, while he has shown that he could do some: 
thing of Michelangelo’s work a little more soothingly than he, this 
graceful Roman Catholic rivals also what is perhaps best in the work 
of the rude German reformer—of Luther who came to Rane abou! 
this very time, to find nothing admirable there. Place, along with 
them, the Cartoons, and observe that in this phase of his artistic 
labour, as Luther printed his vernacular German version of the 
Scriptures, so Raphael is popularising them for an even large! 
world ; brings the simple, to their great delight, face to face with 
the Bible as it is, in all its variety of incident, after they had 
long had to content themselves with but fragments of it, as present 
in the symbolism and in the brief lections of the Liturgy :—Bibii 
Pauperum, in a hundred forms of reproduction, though designed fo 
popes and princes. 

But then, for the wise, at the end of yet another of those diverge 
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ways, glows his painted philosophy in the Parnassus and the School 
of Athens, with their numerous accessories. In the execution of 
those works, of course, his antiquarian knowledge stood him in good 
stead; and here, above all, is the pledge of his immense under- 
standing, at work on its own natural ground on a purely intellectual 
deposit, the apprehension, the transmission to others of complex and 
difficult ideas, We have here, in fact, the sort of intelligence to be 
found in Lessing, in Herder, in Hegel, in those who, by the instru- 
mentality of an organised philosophic system, have comprehended in 
one view or vision what poetry has been, or what Greek philosophy, 
as great complex dynamic facts in the world. But then, with the 


) artist of the sixteenth century, this synoptic intellectual power 
| worked in perfect identity with the pictorial imagination and a 
» magic hand. By him large theoretic conceptions are addressed, so 
| tospeak, to the intelligence of the eye. There had been efforts at 
| such abstract or theoretic painting before, or say, rather, leagues 


behind him. Modern efforts, again, we know, and not in Germany 


» alone, to do the like for that larger survey of such matters which 
| belongs to the philosophy of our own century, but for one or many 


reasons they have seemed only to prove the incapacity of philosophy 
to be expressed in terms of art. They have seemed, in short, so far, 
not fit to be seen literally—those ideas of culture, religion, and the 
like. Yet Plato, as you know, supposed a kind of visible loveliness 
about ideas. Well! in Raphael, painted ideas, painted and visible 
philosophy are for once as beautiful as Plato thought they must be, 
if one truly apprehended them. For note, above all, that with all 
his wealth of antiquarian knowledge in detail, and with a perfect 
technique, it is after all the beauty, the grace of poetry, of pagan 
philosophy, of religious faith that he thus records. 

Of religious faith also. The Disputa, in which, under the form 
of a council representative of all ages, he embodies the idea of 
theology, divinarum rerum notitia, as constantly resident in the 
Catholic Church, ranks with the “ Parnassus” and the “ School of 
Athens,” if it does not rather close another of his long lines of intel- 
lectual travail—a series ¢ of compositions, partly symbolic, partly 
historical, in which thie “ Deliverance of St. Peter from Prison,” the 
“Expulsion of the Huns,” and the “ Coronation of Charlemagne,”’ 
find their places; and by which, painting in the great official cham- 
bers of the Vatican, Raphael asserts, interprets the power and charm 
of the Catholic ideal as realised in history. A scholar, a student of 


iq the visible world, of the natural man, yet even more ardently of the 


books, the art, the life of the old pagan world, the age of the 
Renaissance had been, threugh all its varied activity, in spite of 
the weakened hold of Catholicism on the critical intellect still under 
112 
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its influence, the glow of it, as a religious ideal, and in the presence 
of Raphael you cannot think it a mere after-glow. Independently, 
that is, of less or more evidence for it, the whole creed of the Middle 
Age, as a scheme of the world as it should be, as we should be glad | 
to find it, was still welcome to the heart, the imagination. Now, in 

Raphael, all the various conditions of that age discover themselves | 
as characteristics of a vivid personal genius, which may be said | 
therefore to be conterminous with the genius of the Renaissance 
itself. For him, then, in the breadth of his immense cosmopolitan : 
intelligence, for Raphael, who had done in part the work of Luther | 
also, the Catholic Church—through all its phases, as reflected in its 
visible local centre, the papacy—is alive still as of old, one and con- 
tinuous, and still true to itself. Ah! what is local and visible, as 










































you know, counts for so much with the artistic temper ! 

Old friends or old foes, with but new faces, events repeating them- | 
selves, as his large, clear, synoptic vision can detect, the invading 7 
King of France, Louis XII., appears as Attila: Leo X. as Leo I.: 7 
and he thinks of, he sees, at one and the same moment, the coronation | 
of Charlemagne and the interview of Pope Leo with Francis I., asa 
dutiful son of the Church : of the deliverance of Leo X. from prison, 
and the deliverance of St. Peter. 

I have abstained from anything like description of Raphael’s 
pictures in speaking of him'and his work, have aimed rather at pre- 
paring you to look at his work for yourselves, by a sketch of his life, 
and therein especially, as most appropriate to this place, of Raphael f 
asascholar. And now if, in closing, I commend one of his pictures / 
in particular to your imagination or memory, your purpose to see it, | 
or see it again, it will not be the Transfiguration nor the Sixtine 
Madonna, nor even the “‘ Madonna del Gran Duca,” but the) 
picture we have in London—the Ansidei, or Blenheim, Madonna. i 
I find there, at first sight, with something of the pleasure one has in|) 
a proposition of Euclid, a sense of the power of the understanding, | 
in the economy with which he has reduced his material to the/) 
simplest terms, has disentangled and detached its various elements. 
He is painting in Florence, but for Perugia, and sends it a specimen | 
of its own old art—Mary and the babe enthroned, with St. Nicolas) 
and the Baptist in attendance on either side. The kind of thing!) 
people there had already seen so many times, but done better, in /) 
sense not to be measured by degrees, with a wholly original freedom 
and life and grace, though he perhaps is unaware, done better as 4 
whole, because better in every minute particular, than ever before 
The scrupulous scholar, aged twenty-three, is now indeed a master) 
but still goes carefully. Note, therefone, how much mere exclusion 
counts for in the positive effect of his work. There is a saying tha 
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the true artist is known best by what he omits. Yes, because the 
whole question of good taste is involved precisely in such jealous 
omission. Note this, for instance, in the familiar Apennine back- 
ground, with its blue hills and brown towns, faultless, for once—for 
once only—and observe, in the Umbrian pictures around, how often 
such background is marred by grotesque, natural, or architectural 
detail, by incongruous or childish incident. In this cool, pearl-grey, 
quiet place, wherecolour tells for double—the jewelled cope, the painted 
book in the hand of Mary, the chaplet of red coral—one is reminded 
that among all classical writers Raphael’s preference was for the fault- 
less Virgil. How orderly, how divinely clean and sweet the flesh, 
the vesture, the floor, the earth and sky! Ah, say rather the hand, 
the method of the painter! There is an unmistakable pledge of 
strength, of movement and animation in the cast of the Baptist’s 
countenance, but reserved, repressed. Strange, Raphael has given 
him a staff of transparent crystal. Keep, then, to that picture as the 
embodied formula of Raphael’s genius. Amid all he has here already 
achieved, full, we may think, of the quiet assurance of what is to 
come, his attitude is still that of the scholar; he seems still to be 
saying, before all things, from first to last, “Iam utterly purposed 
that I will not offend.” 


WaLrer Pater. 
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Tue Kairouin University of Fez was founded by Fatma—not the 
beauty of that name—but a Tunisian woman from Kairouin, towards 
the end of the ninth century, or about fifty years after Mulai Edriss 
laid the corner stone of the Western Mecca. As one looks upon these 
crumbling ruins, the three hundred and sixty pillars of marble, 
dragged from Heaven knows where, which are still upstanding, and as 
you hear the fanatical cries and see the lowering, threatening gaze 
which invariably greets the coming of the Christian “ pig”’ to this 
classic shade, you can hardly realize that you have before you all 
that remains of what was perhaps generally considered the greatest 
university in the world in the early Middle Ages. 

Here, beyond all manner of doubt, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, students assembled from all over the world, Christian as 
well as Mahommedan. Those who thirsted after knowledge and 
sought the “pearls of wisdom” at any price came here on their 
quest from the Niger, from the Congo, from Andalusia, from Tripoli, 
Tunis, Egypt, and Italy ; and as is also a matter of absolute history, 
Englishmen, especially students of the science of the stars, came to 
the Sacred Mosque in Western Barbary. The Kairouin lies in the 
hollow of the city, surrounded by bazaars and the listless marts of 7 
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trades, now only rarely enlivened by the arrival of some consider- ; é' 
able caravan from Taradunt or Timbuctoo, or perhaps even from § 
Upper Egypt vid Tripoli and Insalah. It occupies an area of about | ' 
ten acres, I should say, and on the eastern end of what is rather a ‘ 
conglomeration of mosques than a single edifice there are two} ° 
square and rather ugly minarets, though beautifully inlaid with tiles, fi 
in which are burned the most brilliant colours, at once the hope and }) ™ 
despair of painters of eastern landscapes. In this mosque of many | 8 
courtyards beautiful fountains are continually playing, the walls are 
decorated with Salee mattings and many-coloured hayties embroid- | ” 
ered in gold. But perhaps the entrances to the mosque are the most) ™ 
remarkable. The huge doors are made entirely of copper, revealing | n 
beautiful tracery of fretwork. Above the doors are wonderful cedar- oF 
wood carvings, which are said to have been designed by Geber, the) ™ 
architect of the Siralda in Seville, and the tower of the Ben-Beni-| 
Hassan in Rabatt. The floors of the shrine are bare cold tilings, and} . 


the worshippers generally bring with them their prayer-rugs to kneel 

upon, and—as I am afraid is the custom in other places of worship| ba 
—to sleep upon. The huge edifice, which is at once a shrine, a uni- hi 
versity, a library, and a caravanserai, is always thronged, and its 
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) Sultan has never interfered again in the affairs of the University. 
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doors are never closed night or day. These bare stone walls and 
innumerable moss-grown pillars exert power and influence over the 
popular mind, and command a respect which the Sultan has to count 
with. 

It is very hard to describe the ecclesiastical hierarchy that obtains 
in the “‘ western province” of Islamism, and in fact it would be safer 
to say that there is none. The Kairouin Cathedral and University 
is entirely ruled by the people who frequent it. In its sacred pre- 
cincts Mahomet is the only high priest. There are, of course, fukies, 
or professors, and emins, the faithful ones or priests, but woe betide 
the priest or /ukie who dared to address the most ragged vagabond 
of the fondaks, or a bare-footed beggar from the Suss in anything 
but terms of consideration and civility. Here the vagabond and the 
muleteer has as much right to loiter and to learn as the wisest pun- 
dit, though one is a ragamuffin and the other may wear a caftan of 
green silk and shroud his form in the serpentine folds of a sateen 
haik, It is generally stated and believed that the Sultan of Morocco, 
like the Czar, is at once the temporal and the spiritual head of his 
people; but this is not quite true. Though one of his many titles 
is that of “Guardian and Commander of the True Believers,” this 
authority is very shadowy, at least as far as the Kairouin is con- 
cerned, and the Sultan had an opportunity of judging some three 
years ago of the danger that might result from his interference in 
purely church government. For some reason or other he com- 
manded that the Mokaddum, or chief trustee of the University— 
an office which has been hereditary in one family since the death of 
the Tunisian Fatma—be dismissed. This was done, but within 
three days there arose such an outcry and hubbub at the Sultan’s 
attempt to exercise unwonted authority in Church matters that he 
very wisely bethought him to announce that in a dream the appari- 
tion of his sainted father had appeared to him and requested him to 
reinstate the Mokaddum. The Mokaddum was reinstated, and the 


As I have said, the Kairouin is also a caravanserai and an inn, in 
which are welcome to sleep and to rest all those who are so poor as 
not to be able to pay the small copper coin which the fondak keeper 
requires before shelter is given; and the fact that its doors are wide 
open and its hospitality granted without any restriction whatever 
is widely known throughout the empire. 

The last time I entered Fez, some twenty miles out of the city, at 


} the shrine of Mulai Yakoub, a young lad joined us and made the 


day’s journey in our company. He was very ragged, and went 
barefooted, but carried a beautiful pair of embroidered slippers in 
hishand. He seemed to be a Moorish Dick Whittington, and had 
walked all the way from Oudjda to seek his fortune in the capital. 
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His capital consisted of half an ounce of copper floss coins worth 
about threepence, but he placed a very high value on this sum, 
and begged to be allowed to go along with us on one of our bag- 
gage mules, as he was afraid he would be robbed in crossing the | 
famous plain near Meknez, so feared by travellers. We granted his 
request, and a very merry companion he was, and very musical 
with his double-stringed gimreh and shepherd’s pipe of reeds. On 
reaching Fez, where he had never been before, he said he was going 
to sleep and eat in the Kairouin until he decided what calling he 
would adopt, and seek for a situation. He was, it seemed, quite 
uncertain whether he had a greater natural bent for mule-driving or 
water-carrying. Several times I met him afterwards in the bazaars, 
and on several occasions he greeted me effusively, and once when 
we were unobserved he even kissed the hem of my garment. This 7 
lip-service I was graciously pleased to acknowledge by giving him 
a few matches, which he proudly stuck in his kinky hair. Abouta } 
month later it dawned upon me that owing to the enérée into the 
Kairouin which he possessed the boy might become a useful channel | 
of information. But the young vagabond now cut me dead. I | 
passed him sitting before the gates of the Temple, crouching respect- 
fully at the “feet of Gamaliel,” who was represented in this case 
by an unhealthy and almost naked saint. He looked me squarely 
in the eyes, and ignored me completely, not seeming to suffer the 
slightest embarrassment or pangs of conscience at his ungrateful 
behaviour. His better nature had evidently succumbed to the 7 
fanatical atmosphere of the shrine and to the lessons of hatred to 7 
all Christians inculcated there. 

The education of Morocco’s liebe jugend is very simple indeed. 
The first words that boys—and girls too, for that matter—are |) 
taught, are words of execration and of blasphemy. In Tetuan, 
where, owing to the evidences of higher culture and the direct 
descent of its inhabitants from the distinguished families of the ) 
Caliphate of Cordova, better things are to be expected, I have fj 
heard women on the house-tops, women from the harems of nobles, |) 
shrieking with laughter at the blasphemous and sacrilegious words 
spoken by some toddling tot of four or five who had been care- | 
fully trained to afford them amusement in this unusual way. These 7 
exhibitions of precocious profanity I could well understand—that is, )) 
viewed from the Moorish standpoint—if their object was always 4 : 
Jew or a Christian ; but such is not the case. Then at the age of 
five or six the boys are sent to a jama, or preliminary school, where 
the old taleeb, by dint of thrashing and by occassionally compelling 
a more than usually backward scholar to wear an enormous dunce- 
cap, goads them into learning the principal verses of the Koran. | 
If the parents are wealthy, or, what I venture to say is very rare, 
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wish that their offspring should receive a higher education, they are 
handed over to the care of a taleeb, or educated man, from whom 
they acquire further knowledge—or nonsense, as you may please to 
call it. 

Now we come to the work of the Kairouin University properly 
speaking. If any roll were kept, I should say there are about one 
thousand students regularly matriculated. Of these about four 
hundred are given a daily pittance of bread by the trustees of the 
fund’ bequeathed by the sainted Fatma, which has been held sacred 
and remained intact all through the vicissitudes of the civil and 
dynastic wars that have raged continually for the last six hundred 
years in Morocco. These four hundred assisted students are recruited 
by the village schoolmasters throughout the empire, and sent up 
to Fez to receive the “ higher education,” which I shall endeavour 
to describe, and are supported by the funds of the foundation. These 
betiel-studenten receive daily a loaf of bread and a new jellab once a 
year. They wear no other clothing but the jel/ab, under-clothing 
being quite beyond their means and ideas of what is proper. They 
sleep in the court-yards of the mosque. The most sought-after 
sleeping apartments for the students are little vaulted cells called 
medercas, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Kairouin. Pos- 
sibly this is because the Moorish students have the same difficulty 
as students of the Western world in persuading themselves at day- 
break that prayer ‘is better than sleep. At all events, if they have 
to go to chapel they do not want to go far. But these medergas 
ean only be sought after with any hope of success by students either 
possessing a long purse or a recognised tendency towards holy living 
as they understand it. Many of the academic youth, however, suc- 
ceed in finding favour in the sight of some merchant, who allows 
them to sleep in his house, and to take a hand—I mean this literally 
—in devouring the family houscouso. In return for these favours the 
students are expected to do odd jobs, ‘“‘ chores,” such as the New 
England students perform for farmers or inn-keepers in order that 
they may obtain the money necessary for carrying on their Univer- 
sity work during the winter. 

The Kairouin student looks after the merchant’s mules, keeps his 
books, and carries his turban once a week to be rolled by Mouktar, 
the fashionable hatter, who has a shop near to the Shrine of Mulai 
Edriss, frequented and patronized by all the notables from the Grand 
Vizier down. These pensioners are the only serious students, if even 
they can be so called, that frequent the University. They certainly 
come under the denomination of what Schiller in his celebrated Jena 
address termed contemptuously “ brodgelehrte,” for they study only 
that they may receive some bread-winning position. To the flames 
of the sacred fire they are indeed mental salamanders. They gene- 
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rally become, after four or five years of the curriculum, adools or 
notaries, taleebs or doctors of law, or perhaps secretaries, clerks to 
cadis (judges) who cannot write. The higher government offices are 
closed to them owing to the very education they have taken such 
pains to obtain. Bashaws and cadis are always chosen from the 
military caste or the local gentry, the very men who have not even 
the smattering of knowledge which the poor Kairouin students must 
pick up during the four or five years they hang about the venerable 
foundation. Every government position is awarded to the highest 
bidder, and the happy office-holders are expected, like the nominees 
of the late Boss Tweed, to “‘ work” their office for all its worth, and to 
send nine-tenths of the profits to Fez to be presented to the Sultan 
‘ or the Vizier who may happen to be the chief of their particular 
department. Should the office-holder be not as are the children 
of Mammon, he will enjoy his office-holding distinction a very 
short time indeed. Of course the Sultan does occasionally yield to 
what is at first sight an impulse or a yearning for better things, and 
does give a valuable post to a man without exacting a large advance 
payment; but it is generally found, I regret to say, that the dis- 
cerning eye of the Seedna has discovered in his nominee predatory 
instincts, and a slumbering rapacity which has only awaited an oppor- 
tunity to show itself. Some of the other “ brodgelehrte ” gradually 
succeed their professors in the posts to which the Mokaddum and 
the trustees of the foundation appoint them. Some, those for choice 
who wield an ornate pen and command a flow of complimentary and 
eulogistic language, get appointments as attachés to the Corps of 
Historians who follow the Sultan’s every movement, catch his most 
insignificant word, and once a week submit to his inspection the 
beautiful writings and illuminated missals in which are chronicled 
the doings and sayings of their lord for the past seven days. These 
beautifully bound volumes when completed are carefully placed in the 
Kairouin library to serve as documents to the history of Morocco, ay, 
as the Sultan doubtless fondly imagines, of the world. The history 
of the present ruler, Mulai Hassan, has reached the six hundredth 
volume. Wisest, indeed, are those students who “ take to religion,” and 
gradually set themselves up in the “ saint business.” Of course, for 
this purpose it is very advantageous to be connected with a saint, to 
have Shereefian blood flowing in your veins, or even to be descended, 
or, what is about the same thing, to claim unchallenged descent from 
some well-known marabout, or one of the Sudhama, a term which in 
Morocco is not applied to all the militant apostles of Mahomet, but 
exclusively to the conquerors of the “‘ Western province.” But, if 
these claims cannot be proved, or if the pretensions of the holy man 
in embryo are not received with favour, the resources of the Moorish 
religion in the manufacture of saints are not by any means 
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exhausted. In Morocco the Church, like the communal government 
of the Kabyles, is the essence of pure democracy, and, throwing 
pretensions of pride and holy descent to the winds, the clever 
student, weary of the miserere of his academic career, can with 
patience and long-suffering become a “ self-made saint,” and rise to a 
proud and lucrative position by his own exertions. The apprenticeship 
to this profession is not, of course, by any means the most delightful 
way of spending your time between the years of twenty-five and 
thirty-five. In Morocco the odour of sanctity is not a pleasant 
atmosphere to dwell in. Still the rewards are dazzling, and indeed 
they are the only solid and substantial rewards, safe from the whim 
and caprice of bashaw and Sultan, that are to be reaped by the children 
of men in Morocco. For a few years the aspirant must content 
himself with the most meagre fare. He must content himself with 
taking his food at the ¢ab/e d’héte of Fortune. He must aliow his hair 
and beard to grow untrimmed. He must discard all clothing, and 
carefully cultivate and encourage any inclination to skin disease 
that he may be so fortunate as to inherit or develop by his life during 
his wanderjahre. He must abuse his person in the most brutal manner, 
bang his head against stone walls until so callous does it become that 
he can cleave it with an axe without so much as winking. Then the 
aspiring saint, who will by these exploits and this manner of life have 
won quite a reputation as a holy man, generally retires from the world 
to some place suitable for a shrine on the outskirts of a rich and 
superstitious province. He here sets himself up by the entrance of a 
cave, or under the shade of a splendid olive or ilex tree for choice; the 
country people minister to his wants, which at first are simple. As 
he feels himself firmly started as a saint, his simple wants expand, 
and he becomes more difficult to please. The country people readily 
accept the situation and give him his tithes, paying him royally for 
the blessings he bestows on their flocks and their fields, or for his 
condescension in laying his holy hand upon their sick and diseased. 
In time the country people, generally with very slight provoca- 
tion, become ardent believers in the prowess and miracle-making 
power of their own particular and local saint; and as we in 
England sometimes pit our local pugilists against each other in 
a mill to decide which is the best man, so the Kabyles sometimes 
bring their saints together for a tourney in working wonders; but 
the miracle-makers, it would seem, like other more civilised tmpostors, 
have a professional etiquette of their own, and always succeed in 
hoodwinking the sinners without in any way impairing their prestige. 
The faith of the Kabyles is too unthinking and too considerate to 
ever subject them to the rude surprise that overtook the unhappy 
bishop, who, according to the Magyar legend, while preaching to 
an assembly of Huns on the Blocksberg by Buda, was suddenly 
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thrown over the mountain in order, as his benevolent murderers 
contended, that he might be given an opportunity of showing that 
he was as good a man as any of the rest of the apostles—and could 
fly. 

The saint, once formally established, lives in laziness and luxury, 
and bequeathes his bones to his progeny—generally a very numerous 
one, for, though the saints generally live ignorant of wine, their 
acquaintance with women is invariably quite an extended one. The 
fortunate progeny form themselves into a company, and build 
for their saintly ancestor a tomb in a “ simple inexpensive” mosque, 
that they erect generally on the very spot which he hallowed for 
years in the exercise of his saintly functions. In rotation the relatives 
stand at watch over the tomb, and take gate-money from all who 
enter the mosque, and, if the saint was widely known, his bones 
generally bring in to the family a fat living for generations. Perhaps 
the most pleasing thing about the saint business in Morocco is that, 
however prone you may be to backsliding, you cannot fall from grace 
however much you may want to; clerical vagaries which in other 
worlds and in other religions would call forth condign punishment, 
are always lightly regarded by the Moorish public and accorded 
plenary indulgence. A saint cannot commit a sin, There is at 
least one saint in Morocco whom I have time and again seen in a 
state of intoxication only to be accounted for by his well-known 
indulgence in alcoholic beverages. I have even pointed him out to 
his worshippers as the contents of a whiskey bottle went gurgling 
down his throat, but they only smiled at my ignorance, and treated 
the petty malice of my remarks with pity and contempt. 

“Tt is very true,” they said, “the saint is drinking whiskey, but 
he’s such a holy man that the moment the exciting liquid reaches 
his throat, by contact with his holy person it immediately becomes 
innocent mare’s milk.”” Who would not be a saint in Morocco? 
But, of course, the great majority of the students return to their 
native villages, where they enjoy a reputation for erudition, and 
convert their knowledge into the copper coin of the realm. 

In addition to the “ brodgelehrte,” whose careers I have endea- 
voured to describe, there come every year to Fez some four or five 
hundred other young men to attend lectures at the Kairouin in a 
desultory way. They do not matriculate, are very casual in their 
attendance, and come very much under the category of the foreigners 
who frequent Heidelberg and Bonn as auserordentliche horer. They 
are the sons of high Government functionaries, or of Taradunt and 
Tafilet merchants suddenly enriched by some successful slave or salt 
caravan excursion to Timbuctoo; and then there is generally a 
Mahommedan princelet or two from the Niger delta, who has been 
sent by his fond parents to the fascinating city of many fountains 
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and of many pleasures to fashion his manners, broaden his mind, or 
jeter sa gourme, the peculiar folly of fond parents all the world over. 
These wealthy students bring with them frequently their harems 
and major-domos, and attendant slaves carrying their sacks of gold 
dust. They have secret and masonic societies, very much after the 
fashion, I dare say, of the D.K.E. at Harvard, or the “Skull and 
Bones” at Yale; but I must say, to their credit, I never heard it 
ever charged against them that they convened to debate on literary 
or historic subjects, or wrote essays on the cardinal virtues. 

The jeunesse dorée of the Morocco Universities take their pleasures, 
apparently at least, very sadly. They never awaken the slumbering 
echoes of Fez with merry student songs. They have the stately 
deportment of Venetian notables, and many of them the girth of 
bishops. They have only one field sport, which they do not indulge 
in very frequently. It bears a ludicrous resemblance to football. They 
choose a field about a hundred yards long, and make narrow goals at 
each end. Then a wooden or a rope ball is thrown in their midst, 
which they kick about most dexterously. How they succeed in 
doing it without kicking off their baboshas or slippers is a mystery ; 
but this misadventure, naturally to be expected, I never witnessed. 
They do not seem to divide into sides, but every man seems to play 
on his own hand, or rather with his own foot. If he cannot 
kick the ball through one goal—inshalah !—he will try to kick it 
through the other. 

But, generally, they spend their time in drinking mint tea, 
anointing themselves with vile scents, smoking keef in large quan- 
tities, wearing rich silk caftans embroidered in crying colours very 
much after the custom of our own liebe jugend of wearing many- 
coloured waistcoats, and the academic day is invariably concluded 
with a prodigious spread of kouscous. 

If they study nothing else, it must be said they do set themselves 
seriously and conscientiously to the study of women, the root of all 
evil, perhaps, but surely the root, branch and tree-top of all know- 
ledge. In this pursuit they are greatly facilitated by the lax divorce 
laws which obtain in Fez. I hope the reader has not misunderstood 
me—these academic studies of femininity are always carried on well 
within the strict bonds of matrimony. Only after a week’s research 
— if it seem to the student that the study is not a congenial one, or 
one not likely to repay the expenditure of energy required—he puts 
his wife of a week away and takes a new one, always, as I say, under 
the shelter of the law. An amusing stipulation always inserted 
in these academic marriages reads to the effect that, when the student 
leaves Fez with a summa cum laude—or without it—in his saddle bags, 
the wife cannot be compelled to follow him; also that his absence 
from Fez at any time, for a period of any length, dissolves the mar- 
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riage without any further proceedings. This strange custom has 
grown up owing to the very natural reluctance of the Fazzi women 
to leave the gay capital, to change the luxurions life on the house- 
tops of Fez for a mule-back ambling hither and thither on the burn- 
ing sands of the Sahara. I never heard of one of these student 
wives following her lord and master to his southern home. They 
very much resemble the grisettes of the Quartier Latin. I never 
heard of a student at the Beaux Arts carrying off in triumph to 
his distant home an etidiante of the Rue de Seine. 

One of these belles of the academic youth, with her eyes encircled 
with koh] and her fingers tipped with henna, was once pointed out 
to me. She was a tall, finely-built woman, and had that great 
beauty which the Italian proverb commends and extols as the greatest 
beauty of woman—wna bella andatura. She was clothed in a rich 
haik, which revealed the graceful outlines of a lithe and active 
figure. I could well understand, even under the disadvantages of 
meeting her in her street costume, the charms for which she 
was famous. I was told that her looks had been the only books 
of a succession of students for the past ten years—one after another 
these poor fellows, when their gold-dust was exhausted, had gone 
southward to their homes, to begin the serious business of life, 
while she stayed on and lived and loved in the shadow of the holy 
shrine. Knowing that as a Christian I should be debarred from 
entering the lists, I put Salem El Sheshouani, my faithful and 
particular boy, on her track, for the purpose of getting out of her 
what information I could as to the lives of the academic youth. I 
have every reason to believe that Salem executed my commission, 
which he entered upon with enthusiasm, with more than his custo- 
mary thoroughness and despatch. The next day he came to me for 
money to buy the “lady” a pair of embroidered boots. On the 
following day he wanted a Breber necklet for the fair one; but the 
only information about her life I succeeded in extracting in return 
was that he found her “muy bonita” (very pretty). As I 
became insistent he said she was “ one nice lady woman,” and then 
the confession wrung from him with great. difficulty, that he liked 
her very much—“ bezoff, bezoff!” (Very much, very much). The 
fervour which Salem put into that word, “ bezoff,” the flash of the 
eye that accompanied it, would have carried him far on the operatic 
stage as a tenore robusto. 

Towards the end of May the students requisition tents from the 
Grand Vizier, and, leaving their lonely abodes in the city, go into 
camp, generally on the banks of the Fez, near the Sultan’s gardens. 
Here a fortnight is spent in very serious fooling. To supply the 
indispensable, deputations of students march through the town from 
door to door assessing every inhabitant according to his means, so 
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that, at least during their summer outing, they may all have plenty 
of sheep kous-cous-o and mint tea. 

Extravagant tales are told of the mad antics they perform during 
their vacation, and I have heard it asserted that these grave and 
reverend seigneurs of sixteen to twenty even condescend to 
play at leap-frog and turn “hand-springs.” But, in all fairness, 
I must say that I have never seen them so engaged myself, 
and, if I did, I should feel very much inclined to discredit my 
eyesight. 

On going into camp the students, by popular vote, elect one of 
their number “Sultan of the Tholba,” and as long as they remain ff 
under canvas his sway is as undisputed as the word of the “Caliph § 
of the Lord enthroned on high,” the great Seedna himself. I have § 
been told that the corruption and the bribery practised at these 7 
elections far surpass anything known even in more, democratic [7 
countries where the ballot has a regularly quoted market value. 7 
On several occasions of late years thé Sultan has visited the encamp- 
ment, and conferred, with mock seriousness, with “his brother,” ) 
the Sultan of the Tholba, on matters of State as well as of academic 
‘interest. & 

I made every effort to cultivate the acquaintance of the Tholba, e 
and, after experiencing many a rebuff, became fast friends with § 
three or four of their number, who, under cover of darkness would 
come to my garden and discourse learnedly upon the greatness of 
their University. At last I succeeded in inducing them to bring § 
some of their text books with them, and many a long night session | 
we spent in discussing their merits, and in comparing them with the 7 
educational works of Christendom. It was in one of these night § 
sessions, greatly prolonged owing to my small supply of Arabic, [J 
that I stumbled upon the geography containing the map of the | 
world of which the above is a fac-simile copy. This learned work § 
was written some fifty years ago by a learned pundit who had | 
travelled to Mecca, and was a Lord Pilgrim as well as fukie. Ido § 
not believe there is a student or a professor attached to the University 
that has any misgivings in his mind but what the above map is a 
perfectly correct representation of the world in which he lives. 
Englishmen, who do not as a rule suffer in any great numbers from jj 
the modern disease of self-contempt, and are generally found to have | 
a just appreciation of the magnitude of the empire on which the | 
sun never sets, will regret to learn that one of the infinitely small | 
islands in the ocean south of Thibet was thought by my Tholb to | 
represent very fairly the geographical situation and importance of 
England. 

“That, 1 suppose, is Ireland,” I said, pointing out the adjacent 
sister island. 
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“Where is Ireland? What is Ireland? I never heard of 
Ireland,” replied the Tholb, shaking his head dubiously. 

I saw then that I was confronted with an instance of where 

ignorance is truly something very nearly akin to bliss, Spain, it 
will be noticed, is mentioned by name on the map—an honour 
accorded to but one other Christian country, This is doubtless 
because the Iberian peninsula isa large and undeniable geographical 
fact in plain view of the northern coast of the ‘‘ Western Province.” 
Why Russia is the only other Christian country having the honour 
of mention I can only explain on the ground that, as that country 
never bothers the Sultan with missions and embassies, the Moors are 
‘correspondingly grateful. 
' I found it very difficult, in fact almost impossible, to get any 
clear idea of the curriculum followed at the University. There are 
certainly distinct faculties of ecclesiastical and of civil law (the 
Shraa), and there are very many lectures on astrology, for to this 
basest variety of science the descendants of the great Arabian 
astronomers have come. Then there are always going on learned 
disquisitions on the Bokhari, a series of holy volumes that occupy 
the same position to Islam as the Talmud does to Jewry ; also courses 
in higher mathematics, and in alchemy and divination. I must say 
that the Tholba whom I met showed remarkable quickness in solv- 
ing mathematical problems which were far beyond my depth. With 
this meagre information, the knowledge I gathered with such difficulty 
regarding the Kairouin as an educational centre is quite exhausted. 
When I left the holy city a great tournament of learned men and 
pundits was announced to come off shortly, and I certainly would 
have remained to witness the proceedings if there had been any 
chance of my being permitted to assist at their sessions. Wise and 
‘learned pundits, the intellectual giants of Mauritania, were coming 
from Tlemcen, Mazagran, and Marakesh, to discuss with imper- 
turbable gravity the large question as to whether the earth revolves 
around the sun or vice versd. 

As a hot-bed of fanaticism and a never-failing well of religious 
feeling, volumes might be written about the Kairouin. In case 
there be any truth in the rumours which are continually appearing in 
the political press of Europe, to the effect that one or more of the 
European powers are on the point of annexing this much-coveted and 
very desirable country, it would be well for these statesmen to pause 
and count well the cost before entering upon an enterprise which, 
if undertaken, will be certainly costly. They should take note of 
the great renaissance of fanatical feeling in African Islam in the 
past decade, due partly to the successes of the Mahdi in the 
Eastern Soudan, and partly to the wonderful growth of the Senussi 
brotherhood throughout the Dark Continent, and the wonderful 
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power which the Senussi Mahdi himself, from his seat in Southern 
Tripoli, exercises throughout Northern Africa. There is no doubt 
in my mind that, the next time Morocco declares hostilities against 
any Christian power, the green standards of the Prophet and the 
Sulhama, now carefully guarded in the Kairouin, will be unfurled, 
and a holy war proclaimed with far-reaching consequences, that it 
is difficult, in fact, impossible, to estimate in advance. 

After having experienced some rather severe snubbing, I succeeded 
in entering upon relations with several of the fukies or professors of 
the ancient foundation. When I met them in the bazaars, in reply 
to my Catholic “ Peace be with you,” they would with characteristic 
narrow-mindedness reply, ‘‘ Peace be unto all true believers.” Finally, § 
however, I succeeded in luring them also to my encampment. They § 
drank my tea, carefully guarding their garments and their persons 
as much as possible from coming into defiling contact with their | 
Christian host. When I showed them the New Testament, and || 
reminded them that in the Koran they are expressly commanded to [7 
read the life of Seedna Aissi (the Lord Jesus) and the Acts of the | 


Apostles, they positively shuddered. When at last they found speech, || 


they said they were quite willing to do that, but unfortunately wicked © 
men among the Kaffirs had laid impious hands on the good book, 77 
and that its meaning had been very much distorted and its precepts jf 
perverted, since the days of the Prophet. 

I then offered to place them in possession of a Greek Testament, 
and of an English one for comparative study of the translation, but 7 
as they neither had the English nor the Greek at their disposal, and ( 
evidently did not care a rush-light one way or the other about it,my [7 
offer came to nothing. So the Fukies went their way of ignorance | 
and darkness, in which they delight, after a stately leave-taking, 
and though they had quaffed my tea and partaken of my sweets, 
their parting salutation was still the un-Catholic “ Peace be to all § 
true believers.” 

But, perhaps, it is as a library and a great depository of ancient /f 
writings that the Kairouin excites interest and curiosity rather than [J 
from the other points of view which I have here dwelt upon. 

It has been thought, or rather, more correctly speaking, only [J 
fondly hoped, by the learned men throughout Christendom, that [fj 
among the rubbishy chronicles of the Kairouin there would some day | 
be found the missing classics, the lost books of Euclid and of Livy, 
among others. Indeed in some of the more ancient books of travel | 
on Morocco it is expressly stated that many of the manuscripts that 
were saved from the burning of the Alexandrian Library were 
taken to Seville, Granada, and Fez. In weighing these state- | 
ments I think it should be remembered that the Kairouin was |} 
founded ai the very least one hundred years after the fire that was | 
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go disastrous to learning, and that these manuscripts would have-had 
a lot of knocking about before they found a home on the shelves in 
the subterranean cellars of the Kairouin. I think it possible that on 
leaving Seville and Granada the Moors may have brought with them 
to Morocco many of the precious volumes which are known to have 
been in these libraries, but which have now disappeared. For the 
last fifty years it has been the effort of every European minister 
accredited to Morocco to obtain some information regarding these 
treasures, but the Sultan has always sturdily asserted that there 
were no books at all in the Kairouin, or that they had crumbled into 
dust from age long centuries before. My inquiries, though hardly in a 
measure commensurate with the labour and amount of time expended, 
were certainly more successful. There can be no two opinions as to the 
presence of a very large number of ancient manuscripts in the 
Kairouin Library, and these volumes—a creditable thing for the lazy 
and indolent Moors—are certainly the object of very great care. 
The trustees of the Kairouin have a regular staff of custodians chosen 
from the University professors and teachers, who are charged with 
the safe keeping of the books; and the cellars are annually in- 
spected, and the books repaired when the necessity arises. I should 
say that, bar accidents of fire, in the future, when the library is 
thrown open, the manuscripts will be found in a very fair state of 
preservation. 

Upon another point my informants all agreed. They said that 
in the Library there are quite a number of books written in strange 
unknown tongues. Generally, my genial Tholba friends asserted, 
they were written in Greek; but on my showing them a book in 
German, they were unanimously of opinion that this was the lan- 
guage in which the volumes were written. So I am forced to the 
conclusion that any writing which is not Arabic is Greek to the 
Fukies and Tholba of Fez. 

I was devising a scheme, and planning to get into the closely 
guarded cellars under the sanctuary, where the books are kept, and 
having a look at the volumes myself; when, misled by the unscru- 
pulous lies that were circulated by the emissaries of other powers, 
the Fazzi suddenly assumed an attitude of such hostility to the 
English mission and the other foreigners in Fez, on a friendly 
footing with its members, that we had quite enough adventures and 
fights forced upon us as we rode quietly through the city, to run the 
risk of surreptitiously exploring the Kairouin. 

Prevented from investigating the Library with my own eyes, I, 
however, succeeded in getting hold of some of the manuscripts. 
I suppose I ought to blush at the recital, but I was forced to bribe 
my friends, the Tholba, to steal the volumes for me. During the 
last ten days of my stay in Fez they purloined from the shelves of 
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the Library some thirty manuscripts, and brought them to me hidden 
away in the capacious folds of their yelaabs. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they had neither time nor the knowledge to steal with dis- 
crimination. So the books they brought me were of comparatively 
small value, and I had them all replaced, with four or five excep. | 
tions. I kept a very beautifully illuminated edition of the Bokhari, | 
bound at Seville, several volumes of amatory poetry, written in the 
thirteenth century, I believe, and a long and very prosy account 
of a pilgrimage to Mecca, made by a Fukie of Fez in the fifteenth | 
century. I, however, failed to get hold of any of the manuscripts, Jj 
which, as the Tholba assert, are written in “ Greek.” s 
I feel quite incapable of conveying by mere words the condescen- | 
sion, the pity and the contempt which the Moors of the University 4 
class have for our achievements in every branch of knowledge. 7 
They are just as firmly convinced of their immeasurable superiority 7 
as is the Sultan that his army is the most magnificent fighting ma- | 
chine in the world. The learned Fukies and the wise Tholbas of the |” 
Kairouin regard our universities as puny, struggling schools, where | 
fortunately only false knowledge and the black arts are taught. The 7 
following anecdote I consider characteristic of their views. One| 
evening several of the Tholbas had been drinking tea with me in my |7 
garden, and, in the course of the rather Ollendorfian conversation | 
which took place on these occasions, I spoke of two of the members 
of the Mission. “One is a great military caid,” I said, “and 
the other a very wise man; a tabeeb [a doctor] and a taleeb [a/ 
learned man of law] in one.” As my guests departed I heard one a 
of them say to the other, “ What an awful lie! There are no great 
caids or learned men outside of Morocco.”’ “Of course there are 
not,” replied the other wise man, laughing at my attempt to impose 
upon their superior knowledge of the world. 
SrerpHeNn Bonsat, Jr. 
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VICTOR HUGO: NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Ar the opening of the noble historic drama which secured at once 
and for ever an unique place among the names of his contemporaries 
for the name of Sir Henry Taylor, there is a fine passage which 
seems not more descriptive of the character already displayed and 
the career already accomplished than prophetic of the career and 
the character to be for half a century longer even more wonderfully 


> and triumphantly accomplished and displayed by the greatest and 
- > the most illustrious of them all. 


‘* He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 
He seemed to live by miracle.” 


» The relaxations accorded by Victor Hugo to his genius in its more 
9 inactive hours might have sufficed for the most strenuous exercise, 
- the most ardent application of another man’s. Each fresh instal- 
_ ment of his travelling notes and correspondence during any fresh 


excursion at home or abroad gives new, delightful, and superfluous 
evidence of this. The tender and cordial simplicity of affection 
which overflows on every page of the letters addressed to his wife is 
equally devoid of ostentation and of reserve. But even in its home- 
liest and most familiar moments we must recognize the personality, 
the unity, the harmony of his intelligence. What has been said of 


+ Lamb’s and of Landor’s very briefest and slightest notes may as 
) truthfully be said of Hugo’s; that obviously and unquestionably no 


other man could have written them, and that they can all with equal 
ease be distinguished from any other man’s. No three good styles 
could well be more unlike, as no three noble natures could well have 


» shown more points of difference to relieve their fundamental and 
) radical unity of kinship in the crowning qualities of integrity, 


loyalty, and affection. The soft radiance and beneficence of Lamb’s 
incomparable and inexhaustible humour, the potent and trenchant 
purity of Landor’s matchless steel, are not more unmistakable in 
every touch and thrust than the lambent fire and the penetrative 


i light of Victor Hugo’s impassioned and indefatigable inspiration. 


The second instalment posthumously published of his travelling 
notes consists of letters and journals bearing date from the thirty- 


| third to the thirty-eighth year of his life. At the very outset we 


recognize the fiery devotion to all that was beautiful, noble, vener- 


) able in the past, which informs as with a passion of reverence every 
| line ever written on the many-sided subject of its monuments by 
) the great crusader against modern barbarism whose crowning appeal 
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to his countrymen on behalf of their ravaged and desecrated inherit- 
ance was delivered in the famous pamphlet, Guerre aux Démolisseurs ! 
The ruined wonders of Karnac gave him “almost a moment of 
despair.” The wreck of ‘‘an unique thing which is no more” 
wrung from his indignation a cry of natural and noble anguish. 
This we might have expected: the gift of comic improvisation in 
“rime, doggerel ” so joyously and brilliantly displayed is only not 
quite a new revelation of Hugo’s universal power of touch upon the 
lowest’ as the highest keys, the lightest as the deepest chords of 
song. Burns himself was no greater master of spontaneous gro- 
tesque and the vivid stroke of lyric epigram. The horrible inn of 
la Hure at Laon is immortal as any kirk or hostelry ever consecrated 
or desecrated by the earlier poet’s commemoration: and the odelet 
(as Banville might have called it) to Yvetot is even beyond such 
comparison for its play of rhythmic laughter and musical disgust— 
a bright angry little fountain of sunny mockery spurting up and 
splashing the unlovely and unlucky little town 
**Qd le poing d’un bélitre 
Croit casser une yitre 
Et créve un vieux papier : 
Od l’on a pour salade 
Ce qu’un lapin malade 
Laisse dans son clapier.” 

Turn a leaf backwards or forwards, and you come upon some such 
living and deathless landscape or study of the sea as that of the 
Tréport moonrise over the rising tide. 

Few of. the innumerable passages which bear eloquent and pas- 
sionate record of the poet’s devotion to the glories of sacred archi- 
tecture are nobler or more luminous than his reflections on the 
cathedral of Chartres. 

** Autant de détails que dans une forét, autant de tranquillité et de grandeur. 
Cet art-la est vraiment.fils de la nature. Infini comme elle dans le grand et 
dans le petit. Microscopique et gigantesque. 

**O pauvres architectes de nos jours qui ont l’art de faire de si petits édifices 
avec de si grands amas de pierre, qu’ils viennent]donc étudier ceci! qu’ils 
viennent apprendre, ces batisseurs de grandes murailles nues, comment le 
simple contient le multiple sans en étre troublé, comment le petit détail 
agrandit le grand ensemble. Ce sont véritablement de malheureux artistes qui 
ont perdu le sens de leur art, et qui dteraient les feuilles aux chénes comme 
les arabesques aux cathédrales.” 

If no beauty was too delicate, no grace too minute for reproduction 
by great artists of old and admiration by the greatest of our own 
age, neither was any detail too mean that had about it any quaint 
relief or original outline for notice at his hand, and preservation by 
some touch worthy now of Callot’s and now of Hogarth’s. Here, 
in one word, is the physiognomy of a mannish old hag set down for 
ever. 
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‘* Ernée est une affreuse petite ville béte et plate od il y a une vieillarde 
hideuse qui tient une horrible auberge.” 


VICTOR HUGO: NOTES OF TRAVEL. 





The fine and keen sense which registered in its memory the 
“ wild-beast smell” of a hemlock-field must have suffered martyr- 
dom in a country where—as he affirms, of Brittany—the only cleanly 
inhabitants are the pigs: and even this exception is cancelled, this 
compliment is withdrawn, in the very next letter: which gives us 
a glimpse of a cottage gilded with sunshine, smoking gaily through 
clusters of ivy and roses—*“ un affreux bouge breton od les cochons 
couchent péle-méle avec les bretons. I] faut avouer que les cochons 
sont bien sales.” He should have remembered that they were of 
Celtic breed. 

Some of his most thankful and devoted students have sometimes 
been somewhat inclined to grudge if not to cavil at the occasional 
enthusiasm professed or confessed by Victor Hugo for the mechanical 
triumphs of material progress—for the steamship, for the railway, 
for the crafts that plague mankind. They will take some little or 
it may be no little comfort from such a passage as this which places 
on record his crowning disgust at the crowning degradation and 
deformation of St. Michael’s Mount in Brittany. 


‘* Pour couronner le tout, au faite de la pyramide, a la place ov resplendissait 
la statue colossale dorée de l’archange, on voit se tourmenter quatre batons noirs. 
Cest le télégraphe. La ov s’était posée une pensée du ciel, le misérable tortille- 
ment des affaires de ce monde. O’est triste.” 


The like disgust was aroused at Avranches by the reappearance of 
the same incomparably disgusting object. Neither Mr. Ruskin nor 
Mr. Arnold could have touched a happier note of hatred and 
contempt for it. 


‘*Tl y a une magnifique vue, mais il n’y a que cela. Autrefois il y avait 
trois clochers, maintenant il y a trois télégraphes qui se content réciproque- 
ment leurs commérages. Or les bayardages d’un télégraphe sont d’un médiocre 
effet dans le paysage.”’ 


Next minute we get—and that again in one word —a perfect 
impression of a complete and indivisible prospect. 
**J’ai oublié les contorsions du télégraphe au-dessus de ma téte en regardant 


Yadmirable horizon qui entoure le Mont-Saint-Michel de sa circonférence ot 
la mer se soude a la verdure et la verdure aux grévyes.” 


A fuller if not an even finer example of rapid perception and 
graphic transcription of natural beauty is this contrast between the 
roofs of inland and of seaside cottages. 


**C’est une rencontre bien jolie et bien gracieuse qu’une chaumiére au bord 
duchemin. De ces quelques bottes de paille dont les paysans croient faire un 
toit, la nature fait un jardin. A peine le vilain a-t-il fini son couvre triviale 
que le printemps s’en empare, souffle dessus, y méle mille graines qu’il a dans 
son haleine, et en moins d’un mois le toit végéte, vit et fleurit. S’il est de paille, 
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comme dans |’intérieur des terres, ce sont de belles végétations jaunes, vertes, 
rouges, admirablement mélées pour l’cil. Si c’est au bord de la mer et si le 
chaume est fait d’ajoncs, comme auprés de Saint-Malo, par exemple, ce sont 
de magnifiques mousses roses, robustes comme des goémons, qui caparaconnent 
la cabane. Si bien qu’il faut vraiment trés peu de temps et un rayon de soleil 
ou un souffle d’air pour que le misérable gueux ait sur sa téte des jardina 
suspendus comme Sémiramis.” 


The fusion of pity and horror into a fiery and burning charity 
which was yet to find its most consummate utterance in Les Misérables 
is here also manifest in the account of two hapless creatures seen 
and pitied in passing. The noble seaside and sunset view so nobly 
and vividly rendered in a few strong touches serves painfully well 
as setting or background for the more lamentable and terrible of the 
two sorrowful sights. 

The notes of a later tour in Belgium are fuller if not more inter- 
esting than those of three previous yearson Brittany and Normandy. 
The third is a delightful letter, describing with equal grace of touch 
the charm of the quaintest of town belfries at Douai and the 
miraculous dullness and ugliness of Cambrai. A more fascinating 
miracle was the wonderfully carven and wonderfully described pulpit 
of St. Gudule at Brussels; and the view from the steeple is given 
as only one eye could have seen and only one hand could have 
recorded it. 

At Antwerp the strong imagination of Victor Hugo fell in love— 
such tricks hath strong imagination—with a steam-engine; the 
“prodigious beast” that ‘‘you hear moaning in its whirlwind of 
flame and smoke like a harassed horse”; but not so deeply in love 
as to forbid his admission that— 


*‘the iron horse must not be seen; if you see it, all the poetry is gone. 
Four hundred years since, if those who invented gunpowder had invented 
steam, as they well might have done, the iron horse would have been other- 
wise fashioned and otherwise caparisoned; the iron horse would have been 
something alive like a horse and awful like a statue. What a magnificent 
Chimera would our fathers have made with what we call the boiler! Can 
you imagine that ? Of this boiler they would have made a scaly and monstrous 
belly, an enormous carapace ; of the chimney tube a smoking horn or a long 
neck with its gullet full of live embers; and they would have hidden the 
wheels under immense fins or great falling wings: the carriages too would 
have had a hundred fantastic forms, and at evening one would have seen pass- 
ing near towns sometimes a colossal gurgoyle with outspread wings, some- 
times a dragon vomiting fire, sometimes an elephant with its trunk raised, 
panting and roaring; wild, ardent, reeking, terrible, dragging after them as 
their prey a hundred other monsters enchained, and crossing the plains 
with the speed, the noise, and the likeness of a thunderbolt. It would have 
beén great. 

“« But we are a set of worthy tradesmen, very stupid and very proud of our 
stupidity. We understand neither nature nor art, nor intelligence, nor fancy, 
nor beauty, and what we do not understand we declare, from the height of our 
pigmyhood, to be useless. Well and good; where our ancestors would have 
seen life, we see matter. There isa splendid subject for a sculptor in a steam- 
engine: the tenders were an admirable opportunity for reviving the noble art 
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of metal treated in relief. What does that signify to our coal-heavers? Their 
machine, such as it is, is even now far above the reach of their lumbering 
admiration. As for me, when I am given Watt stark naked, I should prefer 
him dressed by Benvenuto Cellini.” 


It is again a great relief to find so passionate a French patriot as 


ithe greatest of all Frenchmen so capable of such bitter contempt 
‘for the democratic theatricals of Gallican geese and gooseherds as 


was excited in the mind of Victor Hugo at sight of a dried poplar 


} in a village marketplace which was announced to him as “a tree of 


) the constitution.” This mock tree of sham liberty, “a wretched dry 
pole which has to be propped up against the wind,” was in his eyes 
“a faithful symbol of so many modern constitutions which belong 


‘neither to the past nor to the future nor to the climate ” of the soil 


) in which the sapless things have been set up to rot. 


Nor is it less comfortable to discover that the most illustrious 


» enemy of capital punishment by law could on occasion give just and 
) devout thanks to Heaven for the infliction of capital punishment by 


| murder on a millionaire who had purchased and demolished a beau- 
| tiful old cloister, who had sold it ‘stone by stone, bit by bit, lead, 


‘iron, wood, and brick”; who had “ devastated, ruined, dismantled, 
jrobbed, and despoiled” the magnificent abbey of St. Bavon. It 





wi 


does the heart good to read and to repeat internally this imprecation 


of thanksgiving. 


In the same letter there is a most graceful characteristic parallel 
between art and nature, a cathedral and a wood, which must remind 
all worthy readers of an exquisite poem in the Chansons des Rues et 
des Bois. 

The noble study of storm at Ostend is worthy of its place in the 
long and majestic gallery of this great painter’s landscapes. The 
reader sees and hears the falling whirls of gusty rain, the sobs of 
the sinking and reviving wind, the gulf of inky blackness in front 
and underfoot and overhead, the fearful noise coming out of it, the 
sea of flame that once and again blazed forth in it, outlining sharply 
with its foam of living fire all the fanglike indentations of a dark 
and jagged seaboard, the thunder crashing down from cloud to cloud 
like a housebeam fallen from the rooftreeof the sky down the thousand 
stories of a gigantic framework. 

The tender and delicate study of sea and land taken during a 
walk of twenty-one miles across the sands to Dunkirk may be set 
against this storm-piece by way of relief. Its perfect rendering of a 
peculiar effect is as singularly exquisite as is that effect itself in 
nature: but if Hugo could translate the sunlight and the sea, I do 
hot presume it possible to translate his version of the idyl impro- 
vised by their collaboration. 


“La mer était parfaitement gaie et calme, et l’écume des vagues, blanche et 
etée au soleil, faisait tout le long du rivage comme une frange de yer- 
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micelles et de chicorées cent fois plus délicatement sculptés que tous les 
plafonds maniérés du dix-huitiéme siécle. Quand la mer veut faire du rococo, 
elle y excelle. Les confiseries Pompadour lui ont pillé ses coquillages.” 


All worshippers of what is most adorable on this earth will f 
appreciate the following pious utterance of a fellow-believer whose [) 


name heads the list of the apostles of their faith, the canonical roll F 


of the hierarchs of their church. 


**C’est un des cétés charmants du voyage dans cette saison, 4 la porte de 


chaque chaumiére il y a un enfant. Un enfant debout, couché, accroupi, 
endimanché, tout nu, lavé ou barbouillé, pétrissant la terre, pataugeant dans 
la mare, quelquefois riant, quelquefois pleurant, toujours exquis. Je songe 
parfois avec tristesse que toutes ces délicieuses petites créatures feront un jour 
d’assez laids paysans. Cela tient 4 ce que c’est Dieu qui les commence ¢ 
homme qui les achéve.. 

‘**L’autre jour, c’était charmant. Figure-toi cela, chére amie. II y avait, 
sur le seuil d’une masure, un petit qui tenait ses deux sabots dans ses deux 
mains, et me regardait passer avec de beaux grands yeux étonnés. Tout 
a cété il y en avait une autre, une petite fille grande comme Dédé, qui portait 
dans ses bras un gros garcon de dix-huit mois, lequel serrait dans les siens 
une poupée. Trois étages. En tout, trente-deux pouces de haut.” 


And there they are for ever ; immortal as nature could not make J 
them; never to grow older or bigger or less—to borrow an apif 


epithet from Sir Philip Sidney—less kissworthy. 





Among many that might be chosen I select as a faultless and com- 


plete example of style this vignette of a seaside hamlet. 


‘“Etaples n’est qu’un village, mais un village comme je les cherche, un 
colonie de pécheurs installée dans un des plus gracieux petits golfes de li 
Manche. La marée était basse quand j’y suis arrivé; toutes les barques 
étaient échouées au loin sur le sable, noires et luisantes comme des coquilles 


de moules. J’en ai dessiné quelques-unes, tout en me promenant sur hf 


gréve De temps en temps je rencontrais, sur les seuils des cabanes, de graves 
figures de marins qui vous saluent noblement. La mer brillait au milieu du 


golfe, éclatante et déchiquetée, comme un lambeau de drap d’argent. Leff 


hauteurs qui bornent l’horizon au midi ont une forme magnifique et calme. 
Quelques grands nuages y rédaient lentement. L’était un spectacle tranquille 
et grand. 

‘* Le soir, il semble que les nuages vont se coucher. Ils s’aplatissent, il 
s’allongent, ils s’étendent comme pour dormir. 

‘* Le jour ils s’enficnt, se dilatent et se gonflent au soleil comme des édredons 
devant le feu. En général, je les aime mieux le soir. Ils dessinent alors dans 
l’air des baies et des promontoires qui font du ciel un immense miroir od | 
mer se réfléchirait avec ses cétes sombres et découpées.” 


At Montreuil-sur-Mer, a place not yet made famous and wellnigh 
sacred by the memories of Jean Valjean and Fantine, the future 


author of Les Misérables mused only on those aspects and develop-} 


ments of inanimate and animated nature through plant and stone 


and beast which were to inspire so much of his subtlest and} 
sublimest poetry, and here gave birth and form to a simple and} 
noble rapture of meditation. Next moment we come upon a curious} 
example of the quality known as “jingoism” in the gutter slang 
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of those reactionary disunionists whose version of a vulgar song 
would seem to run as follows :— 


‘‘ We don’t want to fight, but if you, by jingo! do, 
Pray take our money, ships, and men—but please don’t kick us too.” 


The blindest and spitefullest childishness of poor old citizen 
Chauvin is respectable compared to the grovelling abjection of 


Anglo-Saxon Anglophobia. Even among the basest of French 
| reactionaries the French might be justified in boasting that such 


naked and shameless disloyalty would be scouted and scourged back 
into its sewer-holes, It is a less ignoble perversity or obliquity of 
prepossession which sees in the victory ef Waterloo “ the triumph of 
mediocrity over genius.” At this we may smile: our gorge rises 


i at the other. 


The humorous little word of unapologetic apology—of apology in 
the original sense of vindication—with which Victor Hugo dismisses 
the ‘intrusive and irritating subject is delightful in its frank and 
manly good-nature of tone. ‘Je n’ignore pas que tout ce que j’écris 


.|) ici pourrait se traduire en un couplet de facture” [I must take leave 
i to add, with all deference, that it most certainly might], “ mais cela 
mest égal. Albertus” [Gautier, I presume, the young author of the 
) splendid youthful poem so entitled] “sait bien que j’ai tout un grand 


edté béte et patriote ””—for which no loyal and patriotic English- 
man will love or honour him one jot or tittle the less. 
There is a superb and all but Rabelaisian description of the huge 


.| farmyard in a little hamlet where the stage-coaches used still, in those 
s} days, to cross and halt :— 


“Sans songer a la table d’héte, ce monstre aux dents de requin, toutes ces 


| omelettes, toutes ces cételettes, tous ces jambons, tous ces salmis, grouillent, 


piaillent, bélent, chantent, roucoulent, grognent, volent, marchent, nagent, et 
flanent parmi des Alpes de fumier od les mares font des lacs.” 


Here follows a noble description of a noble sow :— 


“Elle est monstrueuse, elle est gaie, grasse, velue, rose et blonde. Il 


faut étre un fier cochon pour faire la cour 4 une pareille créature.” 


In the next letter there is an admirably faithful description of the 


| effect seen from a cliff where the landscape at its highest seems over- 


topped by the outer sea. A few more vivid sketches of the seaboard 
towns and villages, cliffs and downs, bring the epistolary journal of 
1837 to a graceful close with the picture of a vagrant family which 
might have been taken by another and younger great writer whose 
genius was then at sunrise—Dickens. 

The notes of a two years later excursion in the south of France 


| and Burgundy belong, it seems, to the same series from which the 


author’s famous book on the Rhine was long since compiled for pub- 
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lication, and of which the first posthumous volume of travelling 
notes gave another and not yet afinalinstalment. The appropriate 
aspect of Avignon under an autumnal sunset is briefly and brightly 
translated into words, with the natural commentary on its historical 
and spiritual significance. 

All lovers of his second masterpiece in prose will turn with interest | 
deeper than any mere eagerness of curiosity to the record of Victor 
Hugo’s visit to the galleys at Toulon. In the next letter they will 
be refreshed by a magnificent mountain and sea-side landscape of [/ 
precipice and forest bathed and steeped in magical flying glories of |) 
storm and sunrise ; in the next by a noble rapid sketch of the Rhone [7 
in flood. | 

The last section of this beautiful and precious volume is conse- [ 
crated to the cathedral of Sens. Full of learning, eloquence, per- 
sonal and historic interest, it closes with an elegiac epitaph on the [ 
grave of a little unknown child. The four lovely lines have appeared [ 
before in an earlier volume of these priceless and deathless posthu- 
mous works: they could nowhere be more perfectly in place, more 
happily in character, than here. 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


Writinc two years ago after a visit to Manchuria, with the fate of 
Burmah and Tongking fresh in his recollection, the present 
Minister of the United States at Peking hazarded a conjecture that 
“the vast outlying territories on the north and west of the Chinese 
Empire . . . will some time be subjected to a similar experience ; ” 


» and Sir Thomas Wade, late H.M.’s representative in China, has ex- 
| pressed even graver apprehensions in speaking of the ignorance and 


Bod es 





apathy of the Chinese. He disclaimed, it is true, any purpose of 
“pointing particularly either to Russia, or France, or ourselves, or 
anybody else, as directly menacing the independence of China” ; 


' but he went even beyond Col. Denby in the “dread with which he 
_ looked forward to the possibility of her succumbing to a foreign 


power, out of sheer backwardness and inertia.” 

The words are pregnant with suggestion regarding the possibilities 
of the future in Eastern Asia. They echo, too, an anxiety which 
finds expression in high places in China itself; for, though the 
charge of ignorance is true as regards the mass of the people, there 
are enlightened statesmen who can perceive the danger. Nor do 
they, less guarded than Sir Thomas Wade, make any secret of the 
quarter towards which their apprehensions are directed. It is the 
Power whose frontiers march with their own from the Pamirs to 
the Pacific whose restlessness excites their alarm, and with which 
events seem tending to bring them into ever closer contact. The 
situation resembles in many respects that which confronts us in 
British India, and it may be worth while to examine the relations of 
the two great empires. 

Fifty years ago, the Chinese Emperor claimed to rule as sovereign 
or suzerain over the whole enormous stretch of territory from the 
78rd parallel of west longitude to the Pacific coast, and from about 
50° north to the China Sea and the Indian Ocean. Chrysé has 
since been reft from his grasp,, Siam has thrown off allegiance, 
Annam and Tongking have passed under the protectorate of France, 
Burmah has been drawn under the wgis of the Kaiser-i-Hind. But, 
though curtailed on the south, the Chinese Empire still extends 
over the whole great mass of highlands known to us as Thibet, 
Turkestan, Mongolia, and Manchuria; and along 3,200 miles of 
northern frontier it is conterminous with Russia. More than 
once during the last two thousand years, this great territory has 
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been subdued, lost, and brought again under the Chinese yoke, 
The early emperors of the reigning dynasty had, last, to recon- 


struct the empire their fathers had shattered. Mongolia was f 
again subjected; Chinese rights were successfully asserted against |) 
Russia on the Amoor; and Kien-lung (1735-96)—in defiance, it f 
is said, of the advice of his councillors, who opposed the annexation J 
as a probable source of weakness rather than of strength—forced 
his authority on Thibet, and reduced Sungaria and Eastern f 
Turkestan. For nearly a hundred and fifty years the fruits of these [ 
victories were preserved; but then the long peace was broken up. | 


The great Mahomedan insurrection which gave excuse for the Russian 
occupation of Kuldja, reft away for a time the whole region along 
the Central Asian trade route, from Shense to Kashgar, and 
seemed likely, for a moment, to result in a fresh dismember- 
ment of the empire. Dynastic and national pride, however, were 
engaged; and by a mixture of arms, intrigue and diplomacy ; by 


the perseverance, victories, massacres, and bribery of Tso Tsung- jj 


tang, and by the skilful diplomacy of the Marquis Tseng and his 
foreign colleagues, these provinces have been again recovered. 

It has been otherwise in Manchuria; and nothing is more signifi- 
cant of the change that has taken place in European appreciation of 
events in the Far East, than the contrast between the interest shown 
in the Chinese recovery of Kuldja and the inattention amid which 
Russia was able, thirty years ago, to effect a vastly more important 
annexation on the Pacific coast. It is, indeed, only lately that the 
real value of this great territory seems to have dawned on Chinese 
statesmen, their perception having been sharpened by a keen appre- 
ciation of threatened loss. 

The Russians made their first appearance in Manchuria about the 
time of the Manchu conquest of China. Certain Cossacks sent out 
from Tomsk to collect tribute had continued advancing till they stood 
(in 1637) on the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk ; and the news they 
brought back led to the despatch of others, who established them- 
selves on both banks and erected fortresses at Albazin and Kamarskoi 
before China was ready to cope with the emergency. It would be 
superfluous to dwell on the exploits of the adventurers during the 
next nine years; Mr. Ravenstein,’ to whom we are indebted for an 
admirably succinct narrative of the invasion, thus summarises the 
results : 


‘*The natives appear to have been exposed to all manner of extortion. | 
Tribute was levied to an unlimited extent without any commensurate good |) 


being conferred. No settlements of tillers of the soil were founded. The 


resources of the country were soon exhausted by perpetual foraging expeditions | 
of Russian adventurers. When they (the Russians) first arrived on the Amoor 


(1) The Russians on the Amur. 
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‘the natives cultivated fields and kept cattle. Ten years afterwards those fields 


had become deserts, and a country which formerly exported grain could not 
eyen support its own reduced population.” 
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+ |) rhe reports that reached Moscow had begun, however, to inspire 
amore definite purpose of annexation, and one Stepanoff was sent 
) with a force of 3,000 men to effect that object. But the Chinese, 
4), Who had been preoccupied, and comparatively indifferent to the 
_ |) earlier raids, began to turn serious attention to this invasion. An 
army of 10,000 men was despatched to the scene; and Stepanoff, 
after repulsing with much valour an attack on Kamarskoi, was slain 
| with 270 of his men in attempting to re-descend the river. Several 
years seem to have elapsed, after this disaster, before the Russians 
4 |) gain entered the Amoor basin ; but the project was too tempting to 
be relinquished, and a renewed occupation of Albazin led to renewed 
§ hostilities in which the Chinese were again successful. They 
oy | threw a strong garrison into Aigun, on the right bank of the 
A Amoor, and from thence advanced westward, driving the Russians 
| before them till all the settlements on the lower Amoor and its 
) tributaries had been captured or destroyed. Intermittent hostilities 
¢. continued during three following years; but negotiations were 
opened in 1686 with the object of preventing, in fature, these per- 
petual collisions ; and a frontier was eventually settled that left 
ch | Nerchinsk and the upper Shilka to the Russians, but excluded them 
from the Amoor basin, which was affirmed to belong entirely to 
he | China. 

The treaty of Nerchinsk held good for a hundred and fifty 
years. There were encroachments by hunters, and troubles arising 
' from ill-defined tribal boundaries; a fresh convention was even 
negotiated, for the mutual surrender of deserters, in 1768. But 
' the frontier remained unaltered; nor was it till the middle of 
od | the present century that Russia resumed her movement of aggres- 
sion. Full of fish; running through broad tracts of pasture and 
cultivable land; having forests of valuable timber and gold-fields 
<oi | 0 its banks; navigable for nearly two thousand miles, up to the 
be |, Point of junction of its parent rivers; and receiving four great 
‘he | tibutaries, the Dzeya and Bureyn on the north, and the Sungari 
and Usuri on the south, besides minor affluents—the Amoor might 
he | Well excite the cupidity of the Governors of Irkutsk. But it was 
} the means of access it afforded to Kamtschatka and the Pacific 
coast that led to its final appropriation. Already, in 1854, Lieu- 
on. | tenant Orloff had entered it from the Pacific, and founded Niko- 
< laefsk and Marinsk as trading stations—on land, be it noted, belong- 
ons | Mg to China. When, during the Crimean War, the superiority of 
oor | the English fleet rendered these places inaccessible by sea, the idea 
occurred to Mouravieff, who was then Governor of Eastern Siberia, 
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of reaching them by means of the Amoor. The Chinese protestej 
but did not venture to oppose: the journey was accomplished ; ay 
Mouravieff went to St. Petersburg to advise the acquisition off 
region and a waterway of such evident value. His project wa 
approved. Times had changed since Kanghi had imposed terms 
Nerchinsk: the Taeping rebellion was convulsing China Prope| 
the Anglo-French armies were threatening Peking; and he wy 
able to exact a treaty containing the following vital clause :— 


Ln OE = 


RATER MY: 


‘‘The left bank of the river Amoor, from the river Argoun to its mouti 
shall belong to the Empire of Russia, and its right bank down to the ring 
Usuri, to China. The territories situated between the river Usuri and the sj 
as up to the present, shall be possessed in common by the Empires of Chiy 


and Russia until the frontier between the two states shall be defined. . . .” 


Reguining confidence with the repulse of the Allies at Taku, th 
Chinese showed a disposition to repudiate this concession ; but th 
capture of Peking brought them again to their knees: Genenj 
Ignatieff succeeded, in 1860, in imposing a fresh treaty confirming tl; 
first and ceding, besides, the whole coastline between the Usuri ax} 


the sea as far south as the Tumen river which constitutes the boundan | 


of Korea. 
Russia has since been frequently accused of a desire to overley 


the Tumen and add Korea to her Pacific seaboard: Vladivostoc}: 


her most southern port, is ice-bound during a portion of the yeu 
whereas the harbours of Korea are free from that inconveniene 





She repudiates of course any such conception, and placed her dis} 
claimer on record during the negotiations that attended our with} 
drawal from Port Hamilton. But China seems hardly yet co 


vinced ; having observed perhaps, like ourselves, that circumstances 
are occasionally too strong for the good intentions of the Czar. 


She may, however, find in the conflicting interests of others if) 
safety greater than even treaties could ensure. For another greilf 


Power, hitherto little credited with designs of aggrandisement it 
the Far East, has been showing, lately, an interest in the once 


Hermit Kingdom that may prove its best safeguard against annexi} 


tion to Primorsk. 
The next negotiation carries us to the opposite end of the lon 


frontier, and marks a change in the tone of Chinese diplomacy. The} 


Anglo-French war is at an end; rebellion has been put down, and thi 
Imperial Government no longer feels helpless amid a chaos of dis 
aster. The Amoor is ceded and gone; but the Ili, at least, may be 
reclaimed. Chung-how’s famous treaty, which so nearly cost him hi 


head, has never been made public ; but the surrender of the Tekkes} 
valley is known to have been one of its most objectionable features} 


and it is further understood to have rectified frontiers and concede( 


privileges with truly Oriental liberality. It is to the credit of the 
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Marquis Tseng that he was able to recover in a measure the lost 
ground, and to procure the surrender of Kuldja without more serious 
concessions than the right to appoint Russian consuls at various 
points in Mongolia and Turkestan and facilities for commercial 
intercourse. 

One important reason for China’s anxiety to recover Kuldja was 
that it constituted, in Russian hands, an open door into Sungaria ; 
and it is mainly because they command passes into Kashgaria that 
she is disturbed by Colonel Yanoff’s occupation of the Pamirs. For 
it would be the very madness of land-hunger to covet them for the 
sake of territorial possession, and the idea of the Chinese ever 
crossing them to attack Ferghana may be dismissed with a smile. 
A glance at Captain Younghusband’s excellent map’ will enable us 
to appreciate the situation by following the Russian movements and 
noting wherein they clash with Chinese interests and claims. A 


line drawn diagonally from N.W. to S.E. will guide us from the 


Russian base at Khokand past Karakul (which is admittedly 
Russian), past the Rangkul (which Russia claims, but which China 


) asserts to be within her sphere), to Aktash, on the River Aksu (in 


) about 37°35 N. and 74:55 E.), where a Russian post has now been 
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) worry, and is likely to become a still graver source of anxiety under 
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established. A little to the N.N.E. of Aktash is Tagharma, where 


> there is said to be also a Russian outpost; a little to the S.W. is 
1, Boshai Gumbaz, where Captain Younghusband came in contact with 
*¥) Colonel Yanoff a year or more ago; and N.W. from Boshai we find 
“¥) the Alichur, where a brush between Afghans’and Cossacks is reported 

‘|, to have lately occurred. So that the Russians would seem to have 


encircled the Great and Little Pamirs, and taken up positions not 
only on the frontiers of Wakhan and Shighnan but within the 
province of Sarakul, which is an admitted appanage of Chinese 
Turkestan. 

It has been a leading principle of China’s policy to surround her- 


) self with “ buffer”, States, and Turkestan itself is probably valued 
| less as a dependency than as an outwork masking the approach to her 
'} north-west provinces. When the tribes were independent they were 
| prone to invade China—the blaze lighted by Yakoob Khan spread 
| to the frontiers of Pechili—and so the policy was adopted of 


4 
+ 


trying to hold them subject at home, instead of having to repel 
them from her threshold. Kashgaria has, however, been a traditional 


the changed conditions that result from Russia’s occupation of 
Khokand. Colonel Mark Bell,? who traversed, in 1887, the great 
Central Asian trade route from China to Kashgar, opines frankly — 


: | and it will be noted that he is in accord with the advisers of Kien-lung 


(1) ‘The Pamirs and Adjacent Regions.”” Proceedings of R.G.S. (April, 1892.) 
(2) “‘ From Peking to Kashgaria.”” Proceedings of the R.G.8., February, 1890. 
VOL, LII. N.S. LL 
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—‘ that it must be considered an unnatural dependency of Chin} 
impossible to defend against Russia so long as the Chinese troops anf) 
not trained and led by European officers, and without communic| 
tion by rail between it and Shense.’”’ The immense distances, thi} 
badness of the roads, and the intervening desert are importan 
elements in this assumption; but the incapacity of the Chinese gar. 
risons to oppose an European force is equally essential. “They 
are,” he says, “either Chinese braves practically uninstructed|) 
under totally uninstructed officers, of no value against a trainei| 
European force; or local militia, a force of negative value.” li!) 
is 3,400 miles from Peking to Kashgar by the route whic!’ 
Colonel Bell followed, and 2,500 by a straighter route acros| | 
Mongolia which was traversed by Captain Younghusband abou) 
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the same time, The mere mention of these distances is sufi 
cient to affirm the urgency for railway communication, if th 
territory is to be made defensible. Yet these very distances—j 
and it is the longer route, across Shense and Kansuh, which |) 
railway must admittedly follow—make the undertaking only les" 
gigantic than the Siberian railway itself, and assuredly beyoni|) 
reach of the Chinese Government under its present organization] 
A section might be within their means : say from Singan, the capitd 
of Shense, to the border of the Gobi Desert; but even tha) 


wu 





involves 1,000 miles; and the whole Dominion is on the othe 
side of this desert, which Colonel Bell declares to be practicall; 
impassable for an army if its only outlet, Hami, is held by a hostik 
force. 

We are concerned in these remote regions, on account of ther 
proximity to India, as much as in the growth of Russian powe 
on fhe Pacific. Yet we seem to have done but little to arrest Russia 
progress towards our frontier. The Government of India—re 
flecting it is to be feared, in this respect, the alternations of impuls 
at home—seems to have had no continuous policy: at one tim 
doing the wrong thing with surprising energy, at another neglectin 
to avail itself of opportunities made to its hand. During the meteori 
career of Yakoob Khan—at the risk, nay, with the certainty, d 
offending China, it did not hesitate to accredit an envoy to th) 
usurper, in the hope of strengthening Kashgaria as a buffer betwee 
ourselves and Russian territory. But since he has passed away anif 
Chinese rule has been re-affirmed, we have done little to promote sf 
more efficient alliance. Englishmen have, it is true, paid frequent} 
visits to the region. From Sir Douglas Forsyth to Captain Young- 
husband there has been a going to and fro of travellers, with mor 
or less of official cognisance and approval; but ought we to have} 
depended on transitory visits? _The political relations of Turkestan 
now centre in Peking, and it should not have been difficult to 
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obtain Chinese sanction to the appointment of a permanent repre- 
sentative. Even as a question of commerce this might be worth 
while, for much of the fine wool which goes to make the shawls of 
Kashmere is said to come from Turfan in Chinese Turkestan. But 


} that is not all. A British Consul at Kashgar would be a means of 





eh le 2! 


4 








letting light into the darkness that now shadows Central Asian 
politics. The local Chinese officials are incapable of comprehending 
the scope and purport of Russian proceedings; and the statesmen of 
Peking would be benefited, even more than ourselves, by intelligent 
reports. ‘or the Russians are always busy. Russian explorers have 
been hovering for years round the confines of Thibet, while others 
wander in Mongolia and Turkestan. Colonel Yanoff began by 
exploring the Pamirs; and it is much to be feared that, if China 
does not awake in time, she will find the “exploration ” carried on 
past Aktash into the region between Kashgaria and Thibet, with the 


» result of enclosing the former in a semicircle whose arms will tend 


ever to approach. 
But Turkestan offers only one point of contact with Russian terri- 
tory. North of Turkestan lies Sungaria ; north again of Sungaria, 


) and north of the Altai mountains, Uliasutai; and east of Uliasutai, 
} conterminous throughout its whole length with Siberia, Mongolia 


stretches up to the Khingan Mountains which divide it from 
Manchuria. In the principal cities throughout this vast region, 
Art. X. of the St. Petersburg treaty permits Russian consuls to be 
stationed, while Art. XII. stipulates that “‘ Russian trade shall be 
free, at present, in all the region, as far as the Great Wall ; [though] 
this immunity shall be abrogated when development of trade neces- 
sitates a customs tariff.’ And Russian traders appear, in effect, to 
be everywhere making way. At Hami they have been established 
several years. There are Russian shops at Uliasutai and at Kobdo. 
There is a Russian consul at Kashgar with an escort of fifty Cossacks ; 
and Colonel Bell found a Russian merchant at Suchau, even withir 


Turkestan and Mongolia are, however, regions of great distances ; 
and it has been plausibly contended that China’s best way of 
defending them would be by attacking Eastern Siberia in case the 
emergency arose. It is indeed mainly towards Manchuria that 
Russia professes to be looking with apprehension when she speaks 
of China’s aggressive designs; and it may not be uninteresting to 
examine a little closely the actual position of affairs in a region 
which the Chinese, on the other hand, are trying to fortify against 
Russia. 

In referring, three years ago,’ to the storm of opposition which 
had thrown the whole railway question again into the crucible, I 

(1) ‘* Progress in China,” Zhe ry ee Review, Sept., 1889. 
LL 
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here at certain of the replies which bear upon the Russian quey. 
tion. Liu Ming-chiian, who conducted the defence of Formou 
against the French, and who succeeded the Marquis Tseng on the 
Board of Admiralty which, more sinico, has railways as well a 
warships in its control, has, he says, ‘‘ read in the papers ” that— 


**the Russian Ozar had ordered a railway 3,000 miles long, from Tomsk ty 


Sta (?) within 200 miles of the Chinese province of Hei Lung Kiang [North }) 
Manchuria |. ..» This shows that the mouths of the Russians water for ow] 


Manchurian provinces. Let us then make ourselves strong while we hay 
yet time. And we cannot take a better means to that end than the extensin 
of railways.” 


Hwang Pen-nien, then Governor of Kiangsu, is equally emphatic 
in his allusions :— 


‘China now finds herself in a different position vis-d-vis the world from any \) 
which she has occupied during the last four thousand years. Europe and Asi: {7 
are now united in a way that they have never been before, and this union haf 


been effected by no sudden exertion of force, but by a natural and gradu 
development of events. To return to her old isolation would be now a hopeles 
task for China, and while preserving those great principles which have given 
her pre-eminence in the past, she must now assimilate to herself, circumspectly 
and discriminately, so much of the spirit of the age as will prevent her from 
being outwitted and exploited by her astute Western competitors. The firs 
railways that China should build, therefore, should be one from Tientsin to 
Shan Hai Kuan, thence on to Hei Lung Kiang, another to Ninguta in Kirin 
[all in Manchuria], a third north-west from Shensi and Kansu to Ili, anda 


fourth to Kashgar. We shall then be able to send troops, money, &c., any- J 


where in our empire within ten days, and besides that, we shall be able to 
found prosperous colonies in these outlying regions, of people who in Chins 
proper are only a starving proletariat and a source of trouble to the Govern- 
ment, but who, once transplanted thither, will be able to find a fruitful field 
for their now unemployed labour, and will turn the desert into a garden.” 


It would be wearisome to review the causes which hindered the 
inception even of these great projects. Suffice it to say that the 
construction of a line northward from Tientsin towards Manchuria 
was eventually sanctioned, and that the work has so far advanced 
that the despatch of troops during the late rising was materially 
facilitated. Itis hoped to get, next year, as far as Shan-hai-kwan 
(where the Great Wall abuts on the sea) ; and the line will be then 
gradually extended to Moukden, the capital of Manchuria, and 
onward to Kirin, the strategic centre of the dependency. In the 
first thrill of the alarm which the great Siberian project excited, 
lines from Newchwang southward to Port Arthur and northward 
towards the Amoor were earnestly discussed. The latter project, 
indeed, so far took shape that two English engineers, Messrs. Kinder 
and Cox, were commissioned to make a preliminary survey of the 
route. But it is the misfortune of China that even her best 


mentioned that the Emperor had appealed to the great provincidlf 
satraps for their opinion; and it may not be out of place to glancef 
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statesmen seem to lack energy or influence to carry out the reforms 
whose wisdom they can discern, and the project has temporarily 


) shrunk from those comprehensive schemes to a much slower process 


of construction. 


of) The delay is to be regretted, for Kirin is, without doubt, an 


the 


important terminus. Situated in about 43} N. and 127 E., on the 


af) upper waters of the Sungari, it is in communication, by means of 
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' that river and its affluents, with Tsitsihar, Sansien, and other 
: to 


principal places in northern Manchuria. Its importance has been 
recognised by the construction there of an arsenal which astonished 
| Mr. James * by its completeness and efficiency—“ a large establish- 
| ment filled with foreign machinery, with boilers and engines, and 
' steam-hammers, such as one might see at Woolwich or at Elswick, 
) all erected and managed by Chinese [trained, of course, under 





: ) foreigners in China] without foreign assistance of any kind,” and 
) turning out apparently excellent weapons, from repeating rifles to 
t machine guns. Kirin is, in fact, the centre upon which all traffic 
) between China Proper and Northern Manchuria seems to converge. 


Yet it is nearly four hundred miles from Newchwang, the nearest 
port, and the intervening roads (?) have been described as the worst 
in the world, and practically impassable except in winter when hard 
frozen. So that a railway would have commercial as well as 
strategic value. If, indeed, the Chinese had the energy of the 
Canadians, they would push on the line far past Kirin into the vast 
uoccupied regions of the north and east. Seventy years ago 
Chinese emigration into Manchuria was forbidden ; and though the 


| prohibition was removed in 1820, the absence of organization and 


uncertainty of life and property prevented, at first, any considerable 
movement. Gradually, however, the tide has gathered strength. 
Millions of Chinese are said to have crossed the frontier during the 
last twenty years; and there is now little unoccupied land in the 
southern province. The emigrants are stretching, therefore, ever 
farther north, overflowing even into Mongolia and spreading out like 
afan over Kirin and Tsitsihar. Tens of thousands migrated thither 
during a late famine in the north; myriads more have since followed 
in their wake; and China’s wisest policy would be to encourage the 
movement by every means in her power, for not only is it a relief to 
her own congested districts but the barrier of population is one of the 
best she can raise against foreign intrusion. Russia understands this 
well, and is said to entertain a lively fear of the progressive increase 
of Chinese colonisation in the Usuri region, where the few Russian 
settlers command but indifferent success. 

But if her construction of strategic railways is likely to be slow, 


(1) The Long White Mountain: a Journey in Manchuria, by H. E. M. James, H.M. 
Bombay C.S. 
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China is pushing forward military preparations more consistent with 
her instincts and traditions. It is almost impossible to ascertain, even 
approximately, the strength of her garrisons in these outlying portions | 
of herempire. The true relation between the actual and paper strength }) 
of a Chinese regiment is, in fact, so indeterminate that it would be}) 
difficult to form a reliable estimate, even with the returns of the 
Chinese War Office before one. Colonel Bell accounts for a con- 
siderable number, scattered in this city and in that, in Sungaria 
and Turkestan: he heard, for instance, of 20,000 men around Hani, 
though he only verifies the presence of 2,000 as an actual garrison in 
the city. But whatever may be the case in the north-west,’ Manchuria | 
is, without doubt, much more strongly held. There are, that is to 4 
say, many thousand soldiers with many Winchester rifles and many |) 
Krupp guns. Mr. James found “throngs of, young Manchu recruits, § 
who were in fact members of the militia, being turned into 
regulars ;’’ and the work has since gone steadily on. Some 30,000 7 
fairly drilled men are said to be now concentrated in Kirin, besides }7 
a still larger number at Sansien; and it is proposed, I believe, to j 
create fortified camps at Tsitsihar in the north-west, and at Ninguta, " 
which lies nearly in the same parallel as Kirin, near the Usuri fron- |) 
tier. These four places would thus form a strong quadrilateral, 
obstructing any advance up the valley of the Sungari, which seems 
to be considered the only practicable line of approach for a northem 
invader. There are other military stations at Hulan Pei’rh and 
Aigun (opposite the Russian town of Blagoveschensk), on the 
northern (Amoor) frontier ; at Hunchun near the frontier of Korea; 
and at Boduna, or Petuna, on the west, near the junction of the | 
Nonni and Sungari rivers. But it is at Sansien, which would incur |) 
the first brunt of attack by an enemy advancing up the Sungari, that [7 
the Chinese have concentrated their chief strength. Distances are 
great in this region; and though it is the first important obstacle 4 
Russian force would encounter, Sansien lies one hundred and eighty })/ 
miles south of the Amoor, and three hundred miles from Khabarofka, 
the chief military station as well as the capital of the new Russian 
province of Primorsk. It is surrounded on three sides by rivers, and 
is said to be of great natural strength. It has, however, one element 
of weakness. Failing communication with the sea—of which more 
anon—it depends for supplies upon the provincial city of Kirin, 
from which it is distant about two hundred and fifty miles by land 
and water; and a like difficulty seems to affect every station that 
has been named. 
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(1) A recent Peking Gazette mentions that during the year 1888 various provinces 
of China proper were required to furnish the Governor General of Kansuh with sub- 
sidies amounting to T1s.4,800,000, in order to support the army maintained in Kansuh 
and Turkestan for the defence of the north-west. 
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From every point of view, then, railways across Manchuria would 
be an inestimable advantage. But what is almost more surpris- 
ing than the slowness to improve communications by land, is that 
the Chinese should neglect the means of access by water which 
have been expressly secured by the very treaties that register the 
Russian depredation. It has been mentioned that Sansien depends 
for its supplies upon Kirin, which has to draw them in turn from 
the port of Newchwang. But Sansien is on the Sungari, and Art. I. 
of the treaty of Aigun (1858), while preparing the way by its 
vague allusions for the eventual cession of the great territory 


| lying between the Usuri and the sea, contains the following im- 
} portant clause :— 


“The navigation of the Amoor, the Sungari, and the Usuri is only permitted 


) to vessels of the Chinese and Russian Empires; the navigation of these rivers 


is forbidden to vessels of every other State.” 


) The stipulation was omitted from the treaty negotiated two years 
} later by General Ignatieff at Peking; but it was expressly pre- 
| served by the Marquis Tseng, in 1881, in the treaty of St. Peters. 
i burg.’ Yet it may, I think, be safely affirmed that the Dragon flag 
} has never yet been shown on these rivers. It may well seem 
| inconceivable, in face of the efforts China has made to create 
/ anavy of modern ships, that such an obvious method of em- 


ploying them with effect should have been neglected. If she 
can send a squadron of ironclads to Singapore and Japan, she can 


' surely send gunboats on to the Amoor. The right of navigation is 
} a valuable one, both commercially and strategically. But it is 


necessary, for either purpose, to assert and preserve the right, and 
to ascertain the channel by practical experience in time of peace. 


| There is, at present, a commercial steamer company trading on the 
| Amoor, founded, I believe, somewhat like the Delagoa Bay Railway 
| Company, with English money but under a Russian organisation ; 
/ and rumour has it that so jealously does Russia guard the rights 
| secured to her by the quoted treaties, that not an Englishman or 
| even a Chinaman is allowed among the crews of these boats. By all 


means let the railway be hastened on. A railway to Kirin would 
not only facilitate the despatch of troops and stores, but would have 
the ulterior advantage of opening up a fertile country which is now 
hidebound for want of communication with the coast. But it sur- 
passes one’s conception even of Chinese “ backwardness and inertia,” 
that the assistance which Chinese warships on the Amoor and 


(1) Art. XVIII. ‘‘ The stipulations of the treaty concluded at Aigoun . . . concern- 
ing the rights of the subjects of the two empires to navigate the Amoor, the Sungari, 
and the Usuri, and to carry on trade with the populations of the riverine localities 
are and remain confirmed.”’ 
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light draught gunboats on the Sungari and Usuri rivers might afford, 
in case of war, should be ignored. 

It would seem to the Chinese like leaving out the part of Hamlet 
to omit mention, in a review of the military strength of Manchuria, 
of the naval station which has been especially designed as a fortified 
port, arsenal, and dockyard for their fleet and a basis of defence for 
their capital. But Russia might overrun the whole country, or 
China might recover Primorsk, without Port Arthur having a word 
to say, unless a naval policy varying widely from that hitherto in 
vogue be adopted as an integral portion of the military scheme. 

The military strength of China has been the subject, by turns, of 
extreme depreciation and of wild exaltation. M. Challemel-Lacour 
spoke of her as a guantité négligeable before the outbreak of the war 
which cost M. Ferry his career. Then, after her soldiers had made 
a stand amid the highlands of Tongking, and had repulsed an ill- 
planned attack on Kelung, opinion veered round and people saw 
visions of Chinamen overrunning the world. It is hardly necessary 
to say that, in this as in most other cases, the middle is the safer 
course. Immense numbers of men with arms of precision in their 
hands can never be safely despised: especially when those men 
are frugal, hardy, and enduring. But there is a general failure 
among Chinese statesmen to realise that educated, skilled, and 
daring leaders are as essential to success as repeating rifles. To 
go back to the Franco-Chinese war, for an illustration—without 
referring to the eccentricities of the southern squadron, which cut a 
worse than ridiculous figure off the Yangtze Cape, the Chinese 
had, in the north, two swift and heavily armed Armstrong cruisers 
that could have sunk any vessel in the French fleet except the 
ironclads, and of those they had easily the heels. In the hands 
of dashing officers these two ships alone could have rendered the 
blockade of Formosa impossible, by attacking the French at long 
bowls while themselves out of range, and steaming off at will if an 
ironclad came to the fore. Yet they never left the shelter of Port 
Arthur !—And as with the navy so with the army. It is open to 
question whether a certain tendency to slovenliness’ and looseness 
of habit would not prevent the Chinaman from being ever drilled up 
to the standard of the Sepoy; and it may be contended, further, 
that something more than endurance, docility, or even a readiness 
to accept death, is required to make a fighting man. There is a 
want of discipline in that higher sense which implies absolute cer- 
tainty that commands will be obeyed and duty done. If there could 
be added the spirit of the Russian soldier who, at a time of such 

(1) The Peking correspondent of the Times lately affirmed that the Russian military 


attaché in that capital has ascertained that all the Krupp guns and rifles in Manchuria 
are being ruined by neglect. 
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cold that it was necessary to change the sentry every two hours, was 
overlooked for four and found dead at his post, a higher tribute 
might be passed; but it is just this indefinable something which 
marks the contrast and the defect. It is not, however, the capacity 
of the Chinese soldier so much as the incapacity of his officers 
which is our present object of concern. China needs to educate a 
whole series of officers, from general downwards, who would recog- 
nise that war is a science, and that an officer’s duty is to lead as well 
as to direct. The considerable force organized by Li Hung-chang in 
the environs of Tientsin is well armed and (for Chinese) well drilled. 
The few European instructors have doubtless succeeded, too, in the 
course of years, in creating a very considerable and excellent leaven 
of non-commissioned officers. But it is commissioned officers, officers 
with the skill to plan and the daring to lead, in which the Chinese 
army is so lamentably deficient ; and various circumstances combine 
to neutralise the best source whence these defects could be supplied. 
China could probably attract into her service English and other half- 
pay officers who would serve her faithfully and well. But she is too 
vain and jealous to give them full power, even if she were not 
deterred by the reflection that her army would be disorganized by 
their withdrawal at the first breath of war, as the English officers 
were withdrawn from the Chinese fleet at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities with France. Otherwise, the prospect of an English alliance 
in the future, with English disciplining help in the present, might 
convert China into a valuable ally against the day of struggle on 
the Indian frontier. It may be doubted whether she could be relied 
on to observe the conditions of a strict alliance, binding her before- 
hand to take action in a given emergency. But it is far from 
impossible that such an alliance might come to pass by sheer force of 
gravitation, when the emergency arose. It will, however, be by so 
much the less efficient, if it is not provided for by careful defen- 
sive provision. A Chinese army and Chinese fleet, with English 
stiffening and help, might be able to recover their own lost ground, 
and effect an important diversion in Eastern Siberia while we were 
engaged in Candahar. The Russians themselves have recognised 
the possibility of such an event: Turkey, it has been remarked, is 
no longer to be reckoned on, and Persia is too weak ; but Chinese, 
instructed by British officers and supported by British money and 
arms, might render excellent service. 

But why, it may be asked, so much stress on all these things? 
Russia professes to be strengthening her garrison from pure precau- 
tion, and China is in the last degree unlikely to cross the Usuri with 
deliberate purpose of reconquest. Where is the risk, if Russia so 
emphatically repudiates aggressive designs, and China so certainly 
excludes them? The answer is that there is always the risk of 
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chances. Nothing could have been more emphatic than Russia’s 
repudiation of an intention to annex Merv and other territory up to 
the frontier of Afghanistan ; yet the annexation occurred. Russia 
scouts the idea of invading India, yet we fortify the north-west 
frontier against her by every means that science can supply. And 
Manchuria is far more open to attack than Candahar; and China is 
a country even better worth possessing than Hindustan. Officials act 
irresponsibly, and the Russian Government sustains instead of repre- 
hending and disavowing them; and this may happen any day, at 
any point along the vast contiguous frontiers of Tartary and Siberia. 
Take the Pamir question for instance. The Russian Foreign Office 
never put forward any claim to the Pamirs when negotiating the 
treaty of St. Petersburg with the Marquis Tseng; merely asking 
him, as his predecessor was asked at Livadia, to recognise Mount 
Maltabar (39.30 N. and 74 E.) as the extreme limit of their 
common frontier. Yet Russian éclaireurs have expelled Chinese 
soldiers from the neighbourhood of Yesh-el-kul, which is far away 
south, in the district of Alichur, and are taking up positions 
in a region which Prince Gortschakoff recognised, in 1873, as 
belonging to Yakoob Khan. There is always risk of disturbance 
in territory loosely held and imperfectly settled. There may be 
difficulties with the tribes, difficulties with robbers, difficulties 
about cattle-lifting, difficulties about gold-fields, or a collision 
between soldiers. There may be troubles again in Turkestan 
that may give excuse for another occupation of Kuldja. There 
may occur difficulties, any day, about the gold-fields on the 
banks of the Amoor. The Jsibir, a Siberian semi-official paper, 
gave quite a romantic description, not long ago, of a community 
of gold diggers in a corner of Chinese Manchuria, on the bank 
of the Tumen River. The spot was said to be in a wild country, 
difficult of access; and it had been some time before the Chinese 
even knew that the diggers were there. When they did, they 
sent troops to assert their rights, and some alarm was excited by 
reports of a collision between them and the Russian forces. The 
whole thing was greatly exaggerated; and the effervescence, what- 
ever it was, promptly calmed down. But the incident may be noted 
as an example of what might occur if ever an aggressive frontier 
officer should be in command near a similar region, on a similar 
emergency, with an aggressive governor-general enthroned at 
Irkutsk. And the gold-fields on the Amoor are more extensive, more 
approachable, and more wealthy than this placer on the Tumen. 
There is danger, too, from the very proximity of Russian and Chinese 
camps: for Russian and Chinese soldiers in Manchuria are; it may be 
feared, less well in hand than Russian and Austrian soldiers on the 
frontiers of Galicia. The Governor-General of Eastern Siberia is con- 
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stantly urging, now, that his military position should be strengthened 
in view of Chinese preparation. Theremay, some day, arise a caseof the 
wolf and the lamb ; and he may then find himself sufficiently strong 
to take the water, once for all, under his protection. That will not, 
probably, happen yet—not till the Siberian railway is more advanced, 
and till there are greater facilities for the transport of reinforce- 
ments in case the emergency should arise. But the Russians are 
not likely to dally with their work like the Chinese. A few versts 
of the section up the Usuri valley from Vladivostock towards the 
Amoor were, in fact, completed last year in time for the Czare- 
witsch to open them as he passed through ; and the fortifications 
of Vladivostock have been rendered, it is considered, impregnable 
against any attack they might conceivably incur. The pace, on 
the other hand, at which China is travelling seems almost a satire 
on Russian exclamations. If her decision to make a railway across 
Manchuria had really the aggressive purpose St. Petersburg pro- 
fesses to detect, she would surely try to anticipate the completion of 
the rival route! Yet Prince Mestchersky, in the Grashdanin, lately 
accused the Novoe Vremya of attempting to create popular ill- 
feeling against the Chinese, “which would be a terrible danger for 
Russia,’ by its comments on the situation. He is certainly so far 
right that the Chinese could at the present moment sweep the 
Russians out of the Usuri province. Whether they could keep them 
out is another question, and they show little disposition to attempt 
its solution. Their anxiety, in fact, takes an opposite direction— 
an anxiety stimulated, no doubt, by previous experience and hardly 
likely to be lessened by the present incident in the Pamirs. 

It is always rash to prophesy, and especially so in dealing with a 
people of whom Sherard Osborn pithily remarked that the best way to 
judge them is to decide what an Englishman would probably do and 
conclude that they will do the opposite. It is certain, however, that 
China resents and has protested against the Russian advance; and 
the reported despatch of an expeditionary force to the Rangkul would 
appear to be evidence of a purpose to stand by the objection she has 
raised. We are concerned, however, for the moment, with the 
situation as it is at present. And enough has probably been 
said to show why it is that, at Peking no less than at Constan- 
tinople and Calcutta, the bugbear of Russian aggression is ever 
present; and why Chinese mandarins have begun to admit that a 
railway to Kirin would be a desirable possession, in case another 
Mouravieff or another Ignatieff came to think that the Sungari as 
well as the Amoor and the Usuri should belong to the Czar. 

R. 8. Gunpry. 
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OUR WEEKLY REVIEWS. 


Wise men usually flout the common disposition to believe that the 
past was better than the present; but there is one important art in 
relation to which some of them indulge the disposition unrestrained. 
We are told that the great Weekly Reviews are much inferior to 
what they were twenty or thirty years ago. It is said that they are 
inferior in influence, and that that is because they are inferior in 
talent. Persons who say this usually add a word about “the palmy 
days of The Saturday Review.” The Saturday has to bear the brunt 
of the reminiscence simply because, apart from The Spectator, which 
escapes comment for some reason we cannot get at, it is the only great 
Review which has. a past long enough to sigh over. We may be 
sure that if Zhe National Observer and The Speaker were a little 
older we should hear of palmy days from which they also had 
descended. The palmy-days doctrine must be depressing to any 
one who has to do with the institution to whose history it is applied ; 
but he should note, with thankfulness, that it is charged with a 
certain unstinting, and even indiscriminate, generosity. There is 
no periodical, from Punch upwards and downwards, to which, if only it 
is old enough, the great heart of the people refuses the credit of having 
had palmy days. That reflection, however, is consolatory only. What 
we have to confront is the assertion that our Weekly Reviews have 
deteriorated. 

Have they ? 

It is not impossible that they have. Arts of all kinds are capable 
of being lost, and perhaps there is none of which it would be safe to 
say that it will live satisfactorily for ever. The case of ballad-writing 
is a case in point. We are told that there is no one who can write a 
ballad now. That is true. The Border minstrelsy is as distinctly 
dead as the Latin tongue. It, or a minstrelsy akin to it, might 
come to flickering life if Cobbett’s ghost and Mr. Greenwood 
managed to persuade us to betake ourselves to rural walks and to the 
conditions which produce the elemental heroisms and tragedies of 
mankind; but in the meantime minstrelsy is dead. It is dead be- 
cause, as is implicit in our statement of the circumstances amid 
which it might revive, we have emerged from the state of society in 
which life afforded materials for the ballad-monger. Even as a 
sonnet would be impossible if passion were eliminated from the 
human mind, a ballad is out of the question when most of us live in 
cities, and the movements of the rest are regulated by county police. 
It is conceivable, then, as we have said, that weekly reviewing is a 
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lost art. If the conditions amid which the reviewer works have 
changed, it is probable that the reviewer is not writing as he wrote 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

The conditions have changed very greatly. The population has 
become much larger; the “reading public” has been expanding 
even more remarkably ; life has become more complex; affairs of 
interest are much more numerous than they were; and so are the 
minds which are concerned in one or another set of them, or in a few 
sets, or in all. It is only necessary to state those things in order to 
realise that the Weekly Review must certainly have been undergoing 
some modification of character. It is easier, however, to perceive 
that there must have been a modification than to perceive what 
the modification exactly is. The commonplace apprehensions on 
that subject are absurd. To say of any Review that it is not now so 
influential as it used to be, and to assume that therefore it is less 
talented than it was, is to be confused. The Review may be not so 
influential relatively ; but there is no reason for believing that it is 
less influential absolutely. It may influence a smaller part of the 
whole “‘ reading public,” which has enlarged so remarkably ; but it 
is pretty certain that the publisher’s books would show the circula- 
tion to be as large as ever. Besides, it is inaccurate to compare the 
talent and the influence of any Review thirty years ago with its 
talent and its influence now. The true comparison is between the 
talent and the influence of the old Saturday Review, on the one hand, 
and the combined talents and influences of that periodical and of all 
its latter-day contemporaries of the same class, on the other. In 
reality, that is to say, The Saturday, The Spectator, The National 
Observer, and The Speaker, together stand in the relation to life and 
letters exactly as The Saturday alone stood in the old time. Together 
they give scope to practically all the varied aptitudes for weekly 
reviewing which the age has called forth, just as The Szturday alone 
used to represent the same class of talents in the less variegated time 
now known as its “palmy days.” Together these four Reviews dis- 
cuss all the topics of the day, and represent all the intellectual moods 
and tastes of the day, exactly as The Saturday used todo. Together 
they overtake and influence a “reading public” which, relatively to 
the public at large, is probably exactly the same as that to which 
The Saturday used to minister alone. In other words, instead of 
having a Saturday Review four times as large as it used to be, so as to 
meet the subjective and the objective necessities of the nation’s deve- 
lopment, we have now four Saturday Reviews busily doing the work 
which the great original, if it had been mechanically and mentally 
and spiritually possible for it to have adequately grown with the 
times, might now have been doing unaided. There are other consi- 
derations in the light of which those who say that weekly review- 
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ing has lost talent and influence are seen to be making an absurd 
assumption. They assume either that there is now less talent in the 
country, or that editors of Reviews have less command of what there 
is. Neither assumption will bear a moment’s consideration. It is 
notorious that men of high literary accomplishment are much more 
numerous than they ever were; the combined staffs of our four 
Reviews are at least as strong, relatively to the mass of the people, 
as the staff of the original Saturday was. Also it is notorious that | 
since Mr. Payn published his alluring estimate of journalism asa ff 
profession, many more men of parts have been offering their services 
to the editors than the editors have been able to find work for. 

What has really happened is that, besides having fallen under the 
law which produces division of labour in any industry when the 
conditions under which that industry is carried on become complex, 
weekly reviewing has, for reasons which will become manifest as 
we go on, changed its tone, its temper, and even, to some extent, its 
character and its purpose. 

In the days of the original Spectator and The Tatler, to which we 
refer in order to obtain the most striking possible contrast with our 
own age, it was comparatively easy for an essayist to make a great 
impression. The society of that leisurely period was not much given 
to critical reflection. Topics of public moment, which nowadays 
arise at the rate of three each twenty-four hours on the average, were 
numerous then when they were three a month. Any literary pro- 
nouncement, therefore, was, whatsoever its merit, a novelty, and had 
a good chance of becoming the talk of the town and of the country. 
That the essay-writing, the reviewing, of that age was an activity 
so conspicuous was due simply to those conditions. Society was 
addressed by two or three pens for every two or three hundred 
which claim its attention now; and, being under no obligation to 
discuss affairs so endless as those which we have to study now, the 
periodicals of that day were characterised by a leisure and a concen- 
tration of mind which rendered them, like Roman bricks, enduring. 
Their fame, however, is apt to mislead us in our surveys of the history 
of journalism. If the pens at work then had been as many as those 
which are at work now, the literary products of that time, it may be 
supposed, would not be held in such high esteem. Much of the work 
would have been as good as the essays in Zhe Spectator and in The 
Tatler, and the commonplaceness of its merit would have rendered 
the whole of it unimportant to posterity. Now, the state of society 
in the palmy days of modern reviewing was simply the state of it in 
Addison’s time, modified so little that it was possible for weekly 
journals to be leisurely, expository, and comprehensive. The 
Reviews were leisurely because the age was leisurely, expository 
because there were few morning journals to expound all current 
topics in leading articles, and comprehensive because there were 
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not’so many topics to comprehend. They cannot have those qualities 
now. Affairs, as we have remarked, have multiplied and become 
infinitely more complex; politics, social life, economics, and all 
other subjects of human concern, which used to be contentedly 
considered in the light of simple principles, are now adrift from 
all generally accepted principles whatsoever; journalistic teachers 
and preachers are shouting in scores all over the land every morning, 
every evening, and, indeed, every hour of the day. Weare all,whether 
we will or not, full of a feverish haste to have our minds informed and 
made up on every subject within an hour after it has arisen. The 
Weekly Reviews have adapted themselves to thosenew conditions. They 
used to state the geneses of the questions which had to be discussed 


and decided, Nowadays, as we have noted, the exposition of current 


topics is diffused by morning and evening journals so widely that the 
weeklies take it for granted that their readers know all the facts. It 
might not be quite right to say that they deal exclusively with the 
questions of taste which are involved in the political, social, and other 
matters which the daily newspapers treat as questions of practical 
reason. The Weekly Reviews do not lend themselves to definement 
and generalisation. Nevertheless, we should, perhaps, come as near 
the truth as is possible by that means if we said that the Reviews 
are now less concerned that their readers should hold sound opinions 
than that they should hold those opinions in a certain temper. Their 
manner, which used to be that of the lecturer, expository, grave, is 
now that of the club gossip or other agreeable rattle, bantering, 
cynical, distinguished. That is why, like Radical legislators raised 
to the peerage, and like Pail Mall clubs founded to promote reform, 
Weekly Reviews inevitably end in Toryism. It is in the nature of 
things impossible for men of brains, education, and character, to go 
into reflective detachment from “the wordy trucklings of the tran- 
sient hour” and yet remain faithful to the Radicals. Our point, 
however, is that the new function of the Reviews is to set the 
fashion in matters of intellectual moods and taste; and that that 
function is as important as their old one, which was primarily to 
keep the public free from error in matters of fact. 

The saying that opinions are a matter of taste is more profoundly 
true than we realise. The bias which comes of hereditary likes and 
dislikes, or of education, or of ignorance, is inextricably warped into 
all of them. ‘Take, for example, our politics. Those of us who are 
Tories are hostile to the Radicals less because Radicalism errs in 
matters of fact and in logic than because we resent the humourless, 
or splenetic, or highly moral temper of its average apostle; less 
because we distrust Progress than because we are instinctively averse 
from Roundheads, Consuming Earnestness, and the Nonconformist 
Conscience. Those of us who are Radicals are anti-Tory because 
our taste repels us from Toryism. We are willing to disintegrate 
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the Empire less because we believe in Home Rule than because our 
opponents are snobs or morally wicked. Our ecclesiastical attach. 
ments also are determined by our taste. Protestants are anti-Papists 
less because they have fault to find with the exegesis of Catholicism 
than for Some such reason as that the influence which the peasant- 
priests wield in Ireland is a social affront. Those of us who are 
disgusted when earnest Protestants rave at the Pope are moved less 
by respect for the history of the ancient Church, which is abominable, 
than by resentment of the arrogance of the Protestants, whose his- 
tory, which is brief, is comparatively lacking in colour and romance, 
Even our artistic opinions are determined by our taste. The many 
of us who know nothing of pictures worshipped Mr. Ruskin when 
his criticism held the field; we regard him both in sorrow and in 


anger now, when Mr. Whistler’s theories are in the ascendant, and y 


the picture which tells a story or conveys a moral is out of fashion. 
In short, practically all our opinions, whether they are sound or they 
are unsound, are the result less of cold judgment than of imperious 
prejudice. That seems a deplorable confession to make at the end 
of the nineteenth century ; but, after all, we need not be very much 
ashamed of it. They err who suppose that in our warfare in behalf 
of opinions we are seeking after truth with single eyes. The bald 
end of any effort is never attractive. The sportsman stalks the red 
deer because of the joy of stalking: he has no joy whatever in ac- 
tually slaying the stag. Similarly, we know, on the testimony of all 
philosophers, that as regards truth the fun of the thing lies wholly 
in the search for it: if we attained it, we should be bored to death. 
Our theoretical desire for truth, therefore, is wisely frustrated by a 
practical resolution, at the instance of our tastes, to have none of it, 
since it is likely to be disagreeble or uninteresting. To defend 
this state of affairs would be to defend human nature, and, there- 
fore, as human nature is not assailed, to be battling with the wind; 
but one may remark, for the sake of lucidity, that we are sensuous 
as well as sensible beings, and that our sensuous instincts have as 
much right to be exercised as our purely practical appetite for fact 
has right to be appeased. Gentlemen of sovran intellect, like the 
Calculating Boy and the lamented Mr. Calvin, are quite as mon- 
strous as gentlemen who have no intellect at all. The proper men, 
of course, are they in whom feeling, thought, and taste are blent 
in natural proportions. 

To these, after a week of The Times, The Standard, The Daily News, 
and other daily journals, with their strenuous outpourings of prac- 
tical instruction on the questions of the day, the Weekly Reviews 
are grateful. They have a different manner, a different tone. They 
are in a more soothing accord with our mental nature; for, with their 
cynical gaiety, they are more nearly in accord with the whole of it. 
Of course, the manner and the tone of each of the Reviews are in 
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certain characteristic respects its own. The Saturday, so similar is 
the style of each article in it to that of every other, reads as if it 
had been written from beginning to end by the same pen. Every 
sentence is like a dart ; every paragraph has rapid movement; and 
every article has the air of having been written for the aniusement 
of the writer’s learned leisure rather than for the consideration of 
anybody else. The individuality of The Spectator is equally definitive. 
The homogeneity of the writing in that journal is even more wonderful 
than that of the writing in The Saturday. The contributors to The 
Spectator have a uniformity in the processes of thought, which is a 
much stranger phenomenon than any uniformity in manner of expres- 
sion. All of them write gravely, decorously, almost as if playfulness 
were a cardinal sin; they have a trick of pulling us up, frequently, 
by some striking parenthesis relevant to a subject other than that 
which is under discussion ; and a luminous haze of metaphysics is 
over all. Zhe Speaker, which is young, has its character still to 
form. At present its airs and graces resemble those of The Spectator ; 


> but the similarity is outward only. The Speaker gives one the 


i 





impression of being highly self-conscious that weekly reviewers 
who can make modern Radicalism presentable must be very superior 
persons indeed. The National Observer also is at a very interesting 
stage of development. Like all journals of its class, it has a style 
of its own, a style unmistakable; but it is not yet quite certain 
what principles the style is to enshrine. Paganism, which is The 
National Observer’s creed for the moment, is not incompatible with 
Toryism in the abstract. Indeed, Toryism being based on the 
theory that the people have to be governed, and that their say in 
the matter should be the smallest possible, a Pagan autocracy, an 
autocracy troubled by no scruples such as are apt to arise in the 
minds of religious politicians, would exemplify Toryism in its best 
estate. England, however, happens to be traditionally anti-Pagan, 
and our leading Tories happen to be High-Churchmen. This com- 
plicates the problem of life for The National Observer, which, if it 
were to speak its mind with unshackled pen, would become indistin- 
guishable from Zhe National Reformer of Mr. Bradlaugh. That is 
only one of the difficulties from which the Tory Review suffers in 
its lusty youth. The spirit of The National Observer is that of 
revolt, against convefition. The Middle Class, therefore, has to be 
seen to. Twenty years ago the seeing-to could have been gone 
about in what Mr. Jim Pinkerton would call whole-souled thorough- 
ness, for at that time the Middle Class was Liberal. It has to be 
gone about warily now, for the Middle Class has gone over to 
Conservatism. That is for The National Observer a difficulty as 
grave as the other, and it creates a difficulty even more complex, 
The Tory Review hates Conservatism as heartily as it hates the 
Middle Classes. If the conditions under which it flourishes were con- 
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ditions under which freedom to speak the terrible truth in love were 
possible, it would say that Conservatism is as sordid, unromantic, 
and unpleasing as Liberalism itself. It would have little difficulty 
in establishing that painful proposition. Each successive secession 
from the Liberal mass has been at the bidding of asordid fear. The J 
landed Whigs were among the most tenacious of the anti-Tories 
until the Liberal Party made practical politics of the “agrarian § 
question.” Then they suddenly discovered, without a blush, that 
the other Party, which they had all their lives held up to the scorn ff 
of moral men, was respectable enough to join. The wealthy manu. fj 
facturers were among the most zealous of Liberals until the begin- VJ 
ning of their Party’s patronage of the “‘ Labour Movements” which 
were destined to make the increase of riches difficult. Thereupon 
they too changed their minds, and most of them are knights of the 
Primrose League. Then, the Liberal Party having virtually | 
accepted the doctrines of the Socialists, the shopkeepers, large and | 
small, have abandoned their traditional allegiance, and are shouting 
for Church and State with the enthusiasm of the Bull of Bashan. J 
Now the very Nonconformists are hiving off. Their marvellous 
Conscience was wont to find the holiest sanctions for boycotting, 
murder, class robbery, sedition, and every other outrage perpetrated 
by or in league with the Party which encouraged them in their 
civil and religious spites; but, now it has dawned upon them that ff 
the flesh-pots of Protestantism are at stake, their revered leaders ure 
writing sympathetically to “the bloody Times,” and the unctuous 
mass of them is merging into Conservative Associations. In short, 
every secession from the Liberal Party has been inspired by motives 
of a kind which prevent the old Tory Party from having any high 
opinion of its recruits. The Tories being mortal, are not faultless; 
but theirs is the only Party of which it can he said that it has been 
animated by an intelligent ideal and never by purely selfish consi- 
derations. Conservatism is merely Liberalism scared out of its 
social: narrowness. Even so, however, it is not wholly bad; and we 
may hope that, having in this matter dotted the 7’s and stroked the 
#’s of The National Observer, we shall henceforth see that lively | 
Review speaking the brutal truth with frankness, and making the [ 
best of the situation. Toryism and Conservatism are fundamentally 
different ; but they are at one for practical purposes, and, after all, 
it is not vain to hope that by-and-by the truth of things may be 
clearly seen, and that the National Party will become the Tory 
Party in spirit as well as in name. 

We have dealt thus fully with The National Observer, because, 
perhaps, owing to its youth, it is a peculiarly interesting representa- 
tive of the Weekly Reviews. It is fresh to the work which they all 
do, and it goes about the common mission with originality and 
vigour. At first it was too original. Its mannerisms, which then 
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consisted of “’tis’s,” ‘‘’twas’s,”’ ‘’twere’s,’’ obsolete modes of the 
subjunctive, and other capers of a similar kind, were such as could 
not continue with success. They are largely discarded now. The 
mannerism which has taken their place is one which should follow 
them with as little delay as possible. Our allusion is to “ precious- 
ness”’ of diction. The apposite word is usually charming; but it 
is not always so. Young gentlemen whose first purpose in writing 
is to show off their delicacy of diction are apt to wrong the world 
by addressing it when they have nothing to say. Occasionally, 
as when Mr. Marriott Watson wrote My Lady, the Naiad, they 
delight us; but it may be held that as a rule they are given too 
much scope in Zhe National Observer. They are allowed to tell 
stories less because they have good stories to tell than because they 
think they can tell stories of any kind deftly. That is surely a mis- 
take on the part of The National Observer. A poor story set forth 
with ‘“preciousness” is as much of an affront as an overdressed 
woman, or University Extension, or Your Claphamite, or any of the 
other pet aversions of The National Observer. It is essentially vulgar. 
Let us hope that we shall see the last of it soon, and that The National 
Observer’s admirable instinct for the right word will be exercised 
exclusively on subjects worthy of being treated with artistic zeal. 
As Canon Taylor remarked, the best style is that which draws least 
attention to itself. In the works of Mr. Stevenson, or of Mr. Mal- 
lock, or of Mr. Greenwood, or of Mr. Henley, or of Mr. Quiller 
Couch, or of Mr. Barrie, or of Mr. Kipling, or of any other master 
of the art of literature, one does not see that the mind of the writer 
is labouring at the task of word-choosing. Their ‘‘ preciousness ”’ of 
diction is woven with the texture of their thought. Their work, 
therefore, is art, and magical. All other “ preciousness” is arti- 
fice, and shoddy, 

Despite their differences of method and of manner, the great 
Weekly Reviews are, as we have said, essentially similar in character. 
They are similar in that their view of affairs differs from that of 
Parliament, of the Platform, and of the Daily Press. It is leisurely, 
philosophical, fastidious. In Parliament, on the Platform, and in 
the Daily Press, men are constantly excited, grave, and certain that 
unless the majority of the people are in favour of their particular Party 
the country is going headlong to ruin. That state of mind, which 
arises from the necessity of solving great problems within an hour, 
and in an atmosphere of contagious mental tension, is fallacious. 
Events such as those of politics are never so serious as they seem 
when they are impending. Even as what appears at a distance to be 
a high hill often, when we reach it, turns out to be a gentle slope, 
the portents in politics are almost always more alarming than they 
need be. During the last ‘Constitutional Crisis,” when “ demon- 
strations ” against the House of Lords were going on all over the 
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country, men felt sure that revolution and the breaking-up of laws 
were nigh at hand; but the trouble passed in peacefulness, and the 
Constitution is still unimpaired. A few months ago many of us felt 
that if the Ministry of Lord Salisbury were not returned the direst 
consequences would have to be faced ; already, our immediate appre- 
hension realised, we have ceased to fear that anything terrible is 
coming to pass. Like miracles in the eye of Mr. Huxley, political 
cataclysms do not happen. Orderliness, which is so conspicuous in 
politics, governs most other human activities. Industry and com- 
merce survive all menaces; democracy, in the development of which 
social distinctions were expected to disappear, serves to make caste 
and rank more obviously real and enduring than ever; morality, of 
which acute philosophers were certain that it would be followed by 
universal wrong-doing if its religious sanctions were removed, is in 
this hour of Agnosticism assured and influential. These facts are lost 
sight of in the push and bustle and apprehensiveness of London day 
by day, and of society at large in the feverishness, the lack of the 
sense of the greatness of time, with which London and its fleeting 
alarms infect it. That is why, instead of having disappeared, the 
Weekly Reviews, which in their manner and temper represent every 
mental, every social, and every moral force which excitable democracy 
is supposed to loathe, are numerous and powerful. They meet a 
need which is none the less real because it is rarely realised. A week 
is not much more than a day; but the view of things which is con- 
scious that it will be regarded as the outcome of a week’s reflection 
is necessarily quickened by some small share of the soothing repose- 
fulness of history, in which such of the alarms of our forefathers as 
come to anything at all make a very poor show indeed. If, then, 
there is any occasion to account for the Weekly Reviews, we may 
say that they are active and prosperous simply because very many of 
us require a mental relaxation after the febrile exhaustions of the 
flying day. We require a statement of affairs in which events are 
treated in their real proportions, and the best statement of that kind 
which is at our disposal is to be found in the Weekly Reviews. These 
periodicals are likely to go on in prosperity. The notion that the 
daily journals will render them useless is based upon a superficial 
observation. It is incompatible with the fact upon which we have 
been dwelling: the fact that there is a widespread and growing need 
for some corrective of the hasty opinions formed day by day, and 
hour by hour, amid conditions of excitement so intense that they 
are necessarily out of proportion to the importance, or the insignifi- 
cance, of the matters dealt with, and utterly lacking in gaiety, 
humour, artistic perception, and other qualities of that kind, which 
are as essential in all sound mental processes as ozone is essential in 
a wholesome atmosphere. W. Eart Honeson. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF WALES. 


TueE question of race is coming more and more to the front in 
politics. On the Continent the idea that each race ought to rule 
itself is finding expression in the attempt to form a Panslavonic 
League, and in the view that all the German-speaking people should 
constitute one German Empire, that the Latin people should form 
one confederation, and that the boundaries of modern Greece should 
be widened so as to include a large part of the old Greek dominion. 
At home the same idea underlies the movement of Wales for the 
Welsh, Scotland for the Scotch, and Ireland for the Irish, now of 
absorbing interest for all who care either for the past history or the 
future welfare of the British Empire. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that we have heard but very little of England for the Eng- 
lish in this connection. ‘ The British Government,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, “is a partnership of three kingdoms. It is a partnership of 
four nationalities. I will say three kingdoms to avoid discussion, 
although the Principality of Wales may undoubtedly claim in a 
great degree a separate nationality.” The further question as to 
the points in which they are separate nationalities he prudently 
leaves untouched. A community united by ties of blood and obedient 
to the same laws, and working together for the common good, is 
practically a nation, whether it be great, such as France or Germany, 
or small, such as Switzerland. Whether it be descended from the 
eommon ancestors, or speak the same language are secondary consi- 
derations, to be discussed each on its own merits, and varying in 
importance in each case. Various races have invaded this country 
at different times, and the present population is the result of their 
mingling in various proportions with each other. Are there such 
radical differences of race as to form a basis for separate nationalities 
within the four corners of the British Isles ? I propose to deal with 
this question, and more particularly in relation to Wales, from the 
point of view offered by recent philological and archeological dis- 
coveries. I propose to examine the value of the claim, which from 
its mere repetition is gaining acceptance, that the inhabitants of 
Wales belong to a race distinct from the inhabitants of England. 
The inquiry is not without interest for its own sake as a purely 
academical inquiry : it is doubly interesting at the present time from 
the side of practical politics. 

The story of the incoming of our ancestors into these islands is 
merely a fragment of the greater story of the settlement of the 
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ancestors of the present inhabitants of South-Western Europe. It 
can be told best by considering the Continental evidence first. 

We will begin with the earliest race of which we have clear 
evidence’ in the existing population of Western Europe. The small 
dark Iberic tribes form, as I pointed out in this Review in 1874, the 
earliest substratum in Spain, Gaul, and the British Isles. They are 
represented at the present time in their greatest purity by the small 
dark Basques of the Western Pyrenees, who still cling in remote 
districts to their ancient non-Aryan speech.? They have left their 
name in the Iberian peninsula, and were believed by most ancient 
writers to have been among the earliest inhabitants of the South of 
Europe, ranging even as far as Sicily. When they first come before 
us in the historic record they are dwelling in the western parts of 
Spain and Gaul, and are isolated from the rest of the European peoples 
by a broad band of Celtic tribes extending from the region north of 
the Loire and east of the Cevennes, through the half of Spain bor- 
dering the Mediterranean as far to the south as Cadiz. The relative 
positions of these two races in Europe mark their relative antiquity, 
and the fact that the Iberian frontier, placed by the early Greek 
writers at the Rhone, had in Czsar’s time been pushed westward to 
the Cevennes proves that the Iberian was a race in retreat before the 
invading Celt. They are not only non-Aryan but pre-Aryan, and 
yielded to the pressure of Aryan tribes coming in on the north and 
the east. As might be expected the conquerors and the vanquished 
were fused together, constituting in Spain the powerful nation of the 
Celt-Iberians of Castile, and in Gaul being known to the Greeks 
as the “ Mixed Iberians.” Thus far history serves us.* We must 
now trust to the archeological record to guide us through the dark- 
ness of the remote prehistoric past to their ancient position in 
Europe. 

The Iberic race is proved, by numerous discoveries on the Conti- 
nent in the ancient tombs and habitations, to have occupied the 
whole of the region west of the Rhine and north of the Alps, and as 
far as the extreme south of Spain, in the period in the history of 
civilisation known as the Neolithic.® 

This conclusion is confirmed in a remarkable manner by the 
examination of the words for cutting tools in the Basque districts 

(1) The view that the paleolithic hunters of the reindeer and mammoth in Western 
Europe are represented in the existing populations is founded on a mistake. It is based 
on the alleged palolithic age of the interments in the caves of Cro-magnon, Mentone, 
and Furfooz. The interment in the first is clearly of a later date, and those of the re- 
maining two are Neolithic. 

(2) It must be noted that the Basque speech is not confined to the Basque rage. It is 
also spoken by the descendants of the fair-haired, blue-eyed Goths who settled in the 
Basque provinces.—Anthrop. Journal, vol. v. part i. pp. 1—26. 

(3) For the evidence see article on The Northern Range of the Basques, Fortnightly 
Review, September, 1874. 
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inthe Pyrenees, The Basque for axe is aizcora (aits, aitza, atcha a 
stone, and gora high, lifted-up stone, mounted in a handle); for 
pick, aitzurra, aitz, and wrra to tear asunder, For knife we have 
aisttoa (aitz with diminutive), little stone; and for scissors aizturrac 
(aistto, little stones, and wrra). In this set of words, now applied 
to cutting tools, made of steel, we have proof that the tools were made 
of stone at the time they received their names, or in other words 
that the ancestors of the Basques were in the Neolithic stage of 
culture. They point back to a time when the Iberic dialects were 
spoken by the tribes occupying the whole of the continent from the 


' Rhine to Gibraltar. 


Nor is the time when the Celts invaded Europe unmarked in the 
archeological record. They are proved to have been in Belgium, 
France, and Spain as far back as the Neolithic age. Ata period 


| long after, but still out of the reach of history, the Celtic inhabi- 


tants of Gaul were attacked on the side of the Rhine by the closely 
allied Belgic tribes, who penetrated as far as the Seine before the 


| progress of their conquest was arrested by Casar. 





At the time of the Roman Conquest, the ethnology of Gaul and 
of Spain, leaving out of account Ligurian tribes probably closely 


) allied with Iberians, and the Phenician and Greek settlements, is 
| very simple. The Iberians are in the west, the Celtic tribes are in 
| the east and north. The third element in the existing population, 


the Germanic, was introduced during the destruction of the Roman 
power, and by the various tribes who afterwards pressed on the 
Celts, just as the Celts in the Neolithic age had pressed on the 
Iberians. 


The influence of Rome was felt in both Gaul and Spain in putting 


| anend to the inter-tribal wars, and knitting together the various 
| ethnical elements around centres of government, into compact 
| masses, which at a later time, and in spite of the disturbance 
| caused by the Germanic conquest, have become modern nations. 


We are now in a position to consider the ethnology of the British 
Isles, which, from their position, must have derived their inhabitants 


' from the Continent. The lberic farmers and herdsmen have left 


ample proof that they occupied the whole of our land in the Neo- 
lithic Age. In the hut circles which mark the sites of circular 
dwellings such as at Salisbury, and in the caves used as shelters in 
North Wales and Yorkshire, we have evidence that they kept horses, 
small short-horned oxen, horned sheep and goats, and various kinds 
of pigs, and that they were tillers of the earth, and grew wheat. 
They were the first spinners and weavers and pottery-makers. They 
were canoe-builders, and practised the art of mining. In the wide 
distribution of their axes, sometimes made of foreign stones, we see 
that they carried on an intercourse over wide areas. Their nume- 
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rous large, well-placed camps imply considerable military skill, 
and, further, that they were divided into many tribes, normally at 
war with each other. Their tombs—the long barrows of Wiltshire, 
the gallery graves and chambered tombs of Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland—-prove that their owners were physically identical with 
the Iberic population of the Continent. 

They were also known in Ireland in ancient times as Iberians, as F 
is conclusively shown by the recent important researches of Rhys 
into Erse and Gaelic philology. Mil (Miles, the soldier), from whom, 
in the old Erse legend, the Milesians are descended, had two sons, 
Emer the elder, the eponymous king of the Erna or Ivernians | 
(Iverians), ruled the southern, and Erem the younger, the northern ff 
half of Ireland. Erem slew his brother, and took possession of the 
whole island. Emer is also spelt Eber, and was pronounced in old 
Erse—Iver, Iar, Ir. Its meaning is unknown. Erem means 
ploughman or farmer. The capital of the Ivernians in the south 
was Tara of the Erna, near Castle Island. In this legend we see 
the victory of the Aryan invader over the Ivernian possessors of the 
soil. In another version made for the north of Ireland, the ancient 
inhabitants of southern Ulster are described as being driven to the 
north and east into Down and Antrim, and are said to have been 
descended from Ir, another son of Mil, who turns out, however, to 
be identical with Eber, or Emer. They are termed “ true Ultonians,” 
to distinguish them from the victorious Celts (Ultonians) who occu- 
pied the country. From this new line of investigation it is clear 
that Erin, Ireland, the land of the Erna, Ivernians, Iverians, Iber- 
nians is merely a variant of Iberia, and that the name of the great 
island in the Western Ocean, and of the south-west peninsula of [ 
Europe, is due to their having been occupied by the same race, a 
race so clearly marked off from all others as to be known by the 
same name to the Greek historians in the South, and the Celtic scribes 
in the West. They have left their mark in Scotland in the name Earn 
of the loch, valley, and river, in Perthshire, and a rivulet in Ren- 
frewshire, and, according to Rhys, in Banff, Bamff, Athole, Elgin, 
and Glenelg.’ 

The Iberic tribes dwelt in the British Isles throughout the whole of 
the Neolithic age, protected from invasion by the silver girdle of the 
sea, while the Celts of Gaul were acquiring the arts and civilisation 
of the age of Bronze. It was not until the Celts were armed with 
bronze axes and daggers and spears that they dared the perils of the 
Channel and took possession of the land, pushing their way north- 
wards and westwards, driving out the possessors of the soil, or leav- 


(1) For details I must refer the reader to Professor Rhys’ Rhind Lectures on ‘‘ The 
Early Ethnology of the British Isles,’ 1889. Scottish Review, April 1890, July 1891. 
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ing them behind as ethnological islands, or absorbing them into 
their mass. One such ethnological island is represented by the Iberic 
population of the Bronze Age in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
As an example, too, of the fusion of the two races in the Bronze 
Age in the British Isles, we may mention the recent discovery of 
Iberic and Celtic skeletons in the sepulchral chamber close under 
the great cairn of Gop in Flintshire. The Celts penetrated as far 
to the west as Ireland, and as far to the north as the Highlands in 
the Bronze Age. Thus it happened that, at the time of the Roman 
conquest, the Jberic race was represented in its purity only in the 
western and more inaccessible parts of the British Isles in Corn- 
wall, in Wales (by the Silures), in Ireland, and in the highlands of 
Scotland, into which they had been driven by the Celts. 

To what section of the Celtic race did these invaders belong ? 
They are proved by Professor Rhys to have belonged to the Goidelic 
or older group, whose tongue now only survives in Erse, Manx, 
and Gaelic, although there are traces of it to be met with in both 
Gaul and Spain. The Brythonic, or the later Celts, were the Gauls 
of history, and included the Belge of Cesar; and their tongue 
is represented by the Welsh and Breton, and, until the last century, 
by the Cornish speech. The Brythons penetrated as far to the 
north as the Tay, and as far to the west as Cornwall and Wales. 
They did not invade Ireland. They in their turn were followed by 
the Belgw, who had mastered the greater part of the south and of 
the east, and as far as Bath and the line of the Severn at the time 
of the Roman conquest. These three Celtic peoples were probably 
related to each other as closely as the Angle to the Dane, or the 
Frank to the Goth, and presented no important physical points of 
divergence from the Celtic type. 

Thus the tribes inhabiting the British Isles before the Roman 
conquest belong to two distinct races, the Iberic and the Celtic, 
and the Celtic is further subdivided into the Goidelic, the 
Brythonic, and the Belgic peoples. I am unable to find evidence 
sufficiently strong to allow of the addition of a third prehistoric 
race, the Finnic. If the Fins ever occupied these islands, it is 
very strange that no traces of their language have been preserved, 
seeing that the Iberic, and both the Celtic tongues are represented in 
modern speech. If the oldest non-Aryan tongue survives, surely 
that of a later people who are supposed to have conquered the 
Iberians, ought to have left its mark behind. The third and last 
element in the ethnology of Britain was contributed in historic times 
by the Germanic invasion. 

The Roman occupation has left no mark on the ethnology, although 
large numbers of foreigners settled in Britain. All traces of them 
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and their descendants have been lost in the anarchy that prevailed 
in the fifth century after Christ, and in the long struggle between 
the Roman provincials and the English invaders. 

We are now in a position to deal with the settlement of Wales. 
It sounds almost like a paradox to say that Wales was called into 
being by the pressure of the English invasion. It is nevertheless 
true. The Iberic and Celtic population both Goidels and Bry- 
thons inhabiting Britain, from the Highlands down to the Bristol 
Channel, banded themselves together under the name of Kymry, 
or “fellow-countrymen,” against the common enemy. ‘The 
struggle was carried on with singular pertinacity. It is not my 
purpose to follow out the retreating boundary of the land of the 
Kymry. It is sufficient to remark that it was cut in two by the 
defeat of their army and the fall of Chester in 615 a.p., and the 
annexation of the district between the Dee and the Ribble by the 
English. With the destruction of Bath, Gloucester, Cirencester, 
and Uriconium they lost all the lands of the Lower Severn as 
far as Shrewsbury. They were pushed still farther to the west in 
779 by the victories of Offa, and lost all the land between the 
Severn and the great dyke passing from fort to fort from the mouth 
of the Dee to the mouth of the Wye. 

The Kymry of Cumberland passed under the English dominion in 
670—5, those of Strathclyde in the first half of the tenth century, 
and the Welsh of west Wales, including part of Devon and Cornwall, 
in the time of Athelstane. 

Wales alone of all the Welsh communities survived as a political 
division ruled by its own Rex Brittonum till 1090. From this 
time no Welsh leader aspired to a higher title than Prince of Wales, 
which was finally vested in our Royal Family in the person of 
Edward IT. in 1307. The last native Prince of Wales fell in battle 
in 1282. 

We must now consider the new elements contributed to Welsh 
ethnology by the English, the Dane, and the Norman. In the first 
place, an English settlement took place under Eadwine in the gently 
undulating fertile land south of the Dee, and extending along the 
coast as far as Anglesea (Mona). Then the Danes (and Norwegians) 
established themselves in the ruins of Chester in the district of 
Wirrall, and the islands off the coast, such as Priestholme and Steep 
and Flat-Holmes. In South Wales they founded Tenby, Milford, 
Fishguard, and Swansea. Then followed the Norman settlement, 
and the swarming into Wales of the adventurers under the banners 
of Norman earls, and the arrival of the Flemish colony, whose de- 
scendants still live in the districts of Pembroke, Haverfordwest, and 
Tenby, without having learnt the Welsh tongue, or having lost all 
traces of their origin. 
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It must further be noted that the English, as well as the Welsh, 
were conquered by the Danes, and that the Norman settlement in 
Wales was merely a part, and a very small part, of the Norman 
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| settlement in England. The gradual welding of the Welsh, Eng- 
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lish, Danes, and Normans, into one and the same British nation, 
with common interests and common foes, was completed with the 
division of the Principality into shires. From that time, down to 
the present time, they have become more and more intimately united 
by ties of blood and identity of feeling. 

The English, Danish, and Norman blood is, as we see, amply 
represented in Wales. Let us now see how far the Iberic and Celtic 


» elements of the Welsh people are represented in England. The 
5 English did not sweep off the Welsh from the face of England. In 
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) the lake district the Kymry of Strathclyde still form an important 


part of the population, and in north Yorkshire the Shepherds of Nid- 


| dersdale and Swaledale counted their sheep in Kymbric numbers as 
| recently as 1872.' 


The West Welsh form the staple of the population in the whole 


' of the West of England, from Taunton to the Land’s End, and their 
} tongue only became extinct in Cornwall in the last century. Out- 
| side and beyond these limits, there is ample proof in the physical 
| characters of the inhabitants of many of the English counties of the 
| Welsh, and more particularly of the easily recognised small Iberic 


Welsh. We find them in Yorkshire, in Dorset, in east Somerset, and in 
the southern extension of the Pennine Chain into Derbyshire. It is 
unnecessary to speak of the preponderance of the Welsh in the parts 
of England immediately surrounding Wales, in Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Monmouth. It is 


| equally unnecessary to say anything of the steady flow of the Welsh 


towards Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and other large English 
centres at the present time, as travelling has becomeeasy, Wemay 
note the fact that the present Lord Mayor of London is a Welshman. 

Looking at all these facts it is impossible to escape from the conclu- 
sion that there are at the present time more people of Welsh (Iberic 
and Celtic) blood in England than there are in Wales, although 
they have lost their ancient tongue and have merged in the general 
population. It is also obvious that there is no radical difference. of 
race between the two, although the porportions in which they are 
mingled vary in both, the variation being quite as marked in the 
Welsh as it is in the English counties. 

It now remains for us to see the bearing of this outline of the 
settlement of Wales on practical politics. It follows from the 
above-mentioned facts that a claim for separate legislation for Wales, 
advanced on the ground of race, is a rotten claim without foundation. 


(1) Lucas, Studies in Niddersdale. 
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Nor can a claim for a separate nationality be seriously entertained 
at the present time. It is true that in the more remote and inac- 
cessible regions of Wales, as in the case of England in the last 
century, the Welsh tongue survives, and that this difference of 
tongue is a barrier between the speakers of Welsh and of English. 
The barrier is, however, being rapidly broken down by the spread 
of education and the increased facilities of travel. Wales became 
a nation under the pressure of the English invasion, by which F 
Iberian, Goidel, and Brython became welded together. It continued H 
a nation under its own princes and laws down to the end of the F 
eleventh century, or perhaps a little later. Since then it has [ 
gradually come to be an essential part of the British nation. The § 
Welsh chieftains became lords doing homage to the English Crown, 
In the Castle of Carnarvon the titular princedom of Wales passed to 
the English Royal Family. On the field of Bosworth the Crown 
both of Wales and England fell to a descendant from a long line of § 
Welsh chieftains. In the Tudor dynasty we may see the complete J 
fusion of the Welsh and English into one British nation. The claim 
of Wales to be a separate nation is about as good, or as bad, as that 
of Brittany, or Gascony, or Normandy, or, to come nearer home, of 
the Gaelic Highlands of Scotland. 
W. Boyp Dawkins. 
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ON THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTIC OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


To attempt to express and to sum up in a word the essential charac- 
teristic of a great literature, so varied and so rich as the French, 
which dates back eight or nine hundred years, seems at first sight a 
rash, imprudent, and altogether chimerical undertaking. What con- 
nection can be discovered between a romance of the Round Table, 
such as Le Chevalier au Lion, by Crestien de Troyes, for instance, and 
Le Maitre de Forges, by M. Georges Ohnet, or Doit-on le dire, or La 
Cagnotte, or any other play you please, by Eugéne Labiche, or 
Edmond Gondinet? Do not the authors, their subjects, their lan- 
guage, the times and the places in which they lived, all differ one 
from another ? And if, in order to determine the essential character- 
istic of a literature, we begin by eliminating from its history all 
diversifying elements, what insignificant “ precipitate,” what literary 
or even historic fact is likely to be left? and what shall we, who 
speciously pretended to characterize it, have done but attenuate the 
substance of our observations to vanishing-point ? 

This objection can easily be met. In the first place, even if it is not 
an absolute mathematical truth, verifiable at any given time, that a 
great literature is the complete expression of the genius of a race, and 
its annals the faithful summary of the whole history of a civili- 
sation, the contrary is still less true: and whatever differences an 
interval of six or seven hundred years—a long period in the life 
of a nation—may have effected between a trouvére of the twelfth 
century and a playwright or novelist of the Third Republic, yet, as 
they are both French, there must necessarily exist some relation 
between them. Observe again, how in this Europe of ours, in which 
so many different races, alien and hostile one to another, have been 
everywhere clashing and fighting and cutting one another’s throats, 
mutual intercourse and understandings have been steadily on the in- 
crease. It was their literature that gave the great modern nation- 
alities a point of union and concentration, through which they became 
conscious of themselves. Would united Italy exist if there had been 
nothing in common between Dante and Alfieri? Would Ger- 
many, if there had not been something of Luther in the soul of 
every German? And what finally justifies an inquiry into the 
essential characteristic of a literature, is the flood of light which 
this characteristic, once defined, throws upon the innermost his- 
tory of that literature, enabling us to understand the slow succession 
of elements that have contributed to the creation of “the souls of 
nations.” 
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Suppose, for instance, that the essential characteristic of the 
Italian is to be what I may call an artistic literature. This 
characteristic alone would at once differentiate it from all other 
modern literatures—French or German, Spanish or English. These 
latter are certainly not deficient in works of art, but none of them, 
so far as I know, makes art its chief aim ; nor do their authors, like 
Ariosto or Tasso, propose, as their sole aim and object, to realise 
some purely poetic fantasy or dream of beauty. The close affinities 
which have always connected the literature of Italy with the other 
arts, especially with painting and music, are included in the enun. 
ciation of this characteristic. There is something of Orcagna and of 
Fra Angelico in the Divina Commedia; and when we read the 
Jerusalem or the Aminta, does it not seem as though the transforma- 
tion from the epic to the grand opera were taking place before our 
very eyes ? This artistic character suffices also to explain the prepon- 
derating influence of Italian literature at the time of the Renaissance. 
The French, during the reigns of Francis I. and Henry II., and the 
English in Henry VIII.’s and Elizabeth’s time, owed their first 
sensations of art to the Italians. The idea of the power of art, if it 
does not sum up the whole Renaissance, constitutes perhaps its 
most important feature. And who cannot perceive the intimate 
connection between this conception of a purely artistic literature and 
what the Italians have termed virtu, which certainly does not mean fF 
“virtue” (it may possess some of that quality, though the reverse 






































has often been the case), but which is, in terms of logic, the genus 
of which “ virtuosity ” is only a species ? Who does not see in what 
way the definition of the essential characteristic of a literature leads 
by easy steps to a knowledge of the soul of a people and a race? 

To take another example. Let us suppose that the essential 
characteristic of the Spanish is to be a chivalrous literature. Are 
not all its annals illuminated by this definition as by a flash of light? 
We grasp immediately the relationship uniting works so different as 
the epic legends and songs of the Romancero ; the stories of adven- 
ture and amorous pastorals in the style of the Amadis or the Diana of 
Montemayor ; the dramas of Calderon and Lope de Vega, such as 
the Physician of His Honour, or Mudarra the Bastard; and mystic 
treatises and picaresque romances after the manner of the Castle of 
the Soul and Lazarillo de Tormes. We recognise in all these the 
family features, the hereditary something which bears eternal witness 
to their common origin, namely, that Castilian chivalry, which, in 
its sometimes sublime and sometimes grotesque exaggeration, seems 
according to occasion to lead indifferently to the extremes of devotion 
or folly. Then read Don Quixote. . . . If in this political and finan- 
cial, industrial, utilitarian and positivist Europe, we have not yet 
quite lost the sense of the chivalrous, we owe it to the influence of 
Spanish literature. It could easily be proved that Spain has saved 
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and preserved for us whatever of the spirit of the Middle Ages 
deserved perchance not utterly to perish. And who will say that it 
is useless to take cognisance of this—useless, I mean, for a more 
accurate knowledge, for a more intimate understanding of Spanish 
literature, of its ré/e in history, and of the genius of Spain herself ? 
The essential characteristic of French literature is more difficult 
to determine ; not, I need scarcely say, because our national literature 
is more original than the others, or richer in masterpieces, or more 
resplendent with great names, Nothing could be more impertinent 
than to urge such a pretension—nothing more ridiculous than to 
believe it. If the Spaniards have not had a Voltaire, nor the Italians 
a Moliére, we French have not had either a Dante or a Cervantes. 
But it may be said that the French is certainly the richest of all 
modern literatures. It is also the oldest; and we may here be per- 
mitted to recall what Dante, with whom Italian literature properly 
begins, and Chaucer, whose Canterbury Tales may be said to have 
inaugurated English literature, owed, the one to our troubadours and 


| . the other to the more or less anonymous authors of our old fabliauzx. 


Again, has not French literature been the most ready in its recog- 
nition and welcome of others? Has it not always exhibited the 
keenest curiosity about foreign literatures ; and has it not been most 
richly and liberally inspired by them? Is there any that has showed 
less scruple in converting the Italian and Spanish novels “ into blood 
and nutriment” for its own purpose? Jonsard is almost an Italian 
poet when he sings of his Cassandre, his Marie, his Héléne, his 
“divers loves,’ with metaphors borrowed from Petrarch and Bembo. 
And is not Corneille himself, in spite of some Norman attributes, a 
kind of Spanish dramatist ? When he does not derive his inspiration 
from Alarcon or Guillen de Castro, he seeks it in Seneca or Lucan, 
who were both natives of Cordova. We have prose-writers, too, like 
Diderot, about whom it is still a moot point, after the lapse of fully 
one hundred years, whether he was the most German or the most 
English of our Champenois. Why, if we are not careful, very soon 
no one at Paris will read any but Russian novelists, such as Gon- 
charoff or Shtchedrin, or play any but Scandinavian melodramas, like 
The Lady of the Sea or The Wild Duck. I may add that, whilst 
French literature is international or cosmopolitan in this sense, it is 
still more so in that it can claim to have attracted more foreigners 
than any other. Thus Italians, such as Brunetto Latini, the master 
of Dante, down to Galiani, the friend of our encyclopedists ; Eng- 
lishmen, like Hamilton, Chesterfield, and Walpole; and Germans, 
like Leibnitz and Frederick the Great, all fell beneath its fascination. 
No doubt these circumstances combine to diversify our literature, but 
they also render it exceedingly difficult to characterize in one word. 

If, however, it were to be said that over and above everything 
else, even above those qualities of order and clearness, logic and 
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precision, elegance and politeness, which have almost become the 
crambe repetita of criticism—if it were to be said that the French is 
an essentially sociable or social literature, the definition would not 
perhaps express the entire truth, but it would not be much in error, 
From Crestien de Troyes, whom I mentioned above, down to M, 
Francois Coppée, the author of the Humbiles and the Intimités, 
scarcely any French writer has written either in prose or in verse, 
except with a view to influence society. In the expression of their 
thought they always consider the public to wnom they are address. 
ing themselves, and consequently they have never differentiated the 
art of writing from that of pleasing, persuading, or convincing. No 
doctrine was ever more opposed to the practice of our great writers 
than that of “art for art’s sake;”’ and in this connection I will 
quote a fine passage of Bossuet. ‘The poets of Greece,” he says, 
‘“‘ who were read by the common folk afforded them instruction even 
more than entertainment. The most renowned of conquerors regarded 
Homer as a master in the art of good government. That great poet 
likewise inculcated the virtue of obedience and good citizenship. 
He, and many other poets, whose works, though yielding plea- 
sure, are none the less of serious import, celebrate those arts alone 
which are useful to human life, They aspire only to further the 


public weal, the good of their country and of society, and that | 


admirable ‘civility’ which we have already explained.” Why 
should we not believe that in thus defining Greek poetry—which he 
has no doubt regarded from a rather ideal standpoint, and in which 
he has at any rate excluded from consideration some of Aristophanes’ 
comedies, some epigrams of the Anthology—Bossuet was defining 
his own literary ideal? Certainly this criticism of Aschylus or 
Sophocles, the authors of the Persae and the Antigone, holds per- 
haps even more true of Corneille or Voltaire, the authors of Les 
Horaces and Zaire ; and, if there were still room to doubt that the 
desire of “celebrating the arts which are useful to human life”’ is 
really the guiding spirit of French literature, I should be convinced 
by the number and diversity of facts in the history of French litera- 
ture which, it will be seen, this theory explains, and indeed can 
alone explain. | 
To begin with, all those qualities of order and clearness, Jogic 
and precision, which have been mentioned, refer back or, rather, are 
reducible to this principle, like a variety of effects to one and the 
same cause. Let us consider the point a little more closely. If, as the 
saying goes, “ that which is not clear is not French,” shall we credit 
this quality toa characteristic of the language, and to certain singular 
properties or virtues which Italian and Spanish/do not possess, 
though sprung from the same origin? No; the reason is to be 
found solely in the way in which our writers have wrought at the 
language ; and that work of theirs, which dates back eight or nine 
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hundred years, did not, as in Spain and Italy, aim at enhancing the 
beauty or voluptuousness of the language, nor perhaps its logical 
quality, but solely and particularly its intelligibility. Rivarol 
makes an interesting remark in this regard in his famous Discours 
sur [ Universalité de la Langue Frangaise. “Consider,” he says, 
“some of the translations that have been made into most of the 
modern languages from the great classics, from Thucydides, for 
instance, or Tacitus. Thanks to the happy facility all but the 
French possess for modelling or moulding themselves on the Latin 
and Greek, they produce faithful imitations even of the obscurities 
of the originals. A French translation, on the contrary, is always 
to a certain extent an explanation of the text, if not an actual com- 
mentary.” The fact-could not be better put, and I am only aston- 
ished that Rivarol did not more acutely perceive the social reason for 
this clearness of the French—that it is included in the concep- 
tion our writers formed of their art. It was out of regard for the 
reader, and out of pure “ civility,” as Bossuet says, that the true French 
phrase freed itself in the seventeenth century from the Latin uses 
which had even till then hampered its natural development. Simi- 
larly, in the following century, it was out of pure “civility,” if a 
greater intelligibility among the other European nations be included 
in that term, that the ample phrase of Pascal and Bossuet gave place 
to that of Voltaire which being less organic, was less beautiful, but 
at the same time more logical, more direct, and in especial more 
brief and therefore more easily understood. Lastly, when, in modern 
times, our romanticists claimed the use of a vocabulary fuller and 
richer in colour, though less “noble” and less “ select ” than that of 
the classics, was it not again due to “civility” that they chiefly 
purposed to render their writings accessible to a new generation of 
readers, in themselves less “ select ” and consequently less “noble” 
than those of Voltaire or Pascal? The first and principal object of 
our writers, who aim at the practical in everything, and have always 
hankered after social influence, is, to be read. It is not the univer- 
sality of the French tongue that has led to the universality of the 
literature ; it is, on the contrary, the universality of the literature 
that has led to the universality of the language. Rabelais and 
Montaigne, Voltaire and Rousseau were not read because people knew 
French, but people learnt French in order to be able to read Le 
Contrat Social and the Essai sur /es Meurs in the original. If, there- 
fore, the French language has become more clear and logical, more 
precise and polished than any other, the credit is due to our writers, 
who have laboured at the language with the deliberate intention 
and purpose of enabling it to fulfil the social mission which they 
had marked out for our literature. 

This characteristic of sociability also explains the superiority of 
the French in what may be called the “common” kinds of litera- 
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ture—those which only exist with the complicity of the public, 
and, as it were, by the favour of its collaboration. There is no orator 
without an audience, no theatre without stalls and pit, no “corre- 
spondence,” if there are not at least two parties to it, and no 
moralists without salons. Take, for instance, the pulpit. If no 
literature can boast a preacher more eloquent than Bossuet, nor a 
moralist more sound than Bourdaloue, it is owing to the fact that 
no one ever understood better than they the social and political 
virtue of Christianity. If we turn to a very different and yet closely 
allied order of ideas, is it not the prime ambition of our dramatic 
authors to “correct” or to “direct”’ morality—e.g., Corneille and 
Moliére, Voltaire and Destouches, Marivaux and Beaumarchais, 
Diderot and Mercier, Dumas and Hugo, the authors of the Demi- 
monde or of the Lionnes Pauvres ? Racine and Regnard are, perhaps, 
exceptions; but then they, of all our dramatic authors, are those 
whom foreigners have always appreciated least. Consider again the 
masterpieces of the French novel, from the Astrée of Honoré d’Urfé 
down to the Germinal of M. Zola, and observe their nature. The 
great aim all through is not to analyse states of the soul, or to 
represent extraordinary situations, but to depict “ morals,” and 
especially “conditions.” The good French novels mirror society. 
And what do not our great letter-writers, Mme. de Sévigné, Mme. 
de Maintenon, Mme. du Deffand, and Voltaire, owe to the same pre- 
occupation about social usages ? The feeling goes so far, that a really 
private correspondence, like that of Mlle. de Lespinasse, who only 
thought to express the depths of her passion, strikes a strangely dis- 
cordant note in the history of our epistolary literature. But, without 
society and their absorbing interest in it, what would have become 
of our moralists, the authors of the Mazimes and the Caractéres, 
Vauvenargues and Duclos, Chamfort and Rivarol, Joubert and 
Stendhal? They did nothing but “give the public back what the 
public gave them,” now in a bitter, now in a sprightly vein, accord- 
ing as their lives were passed in hardship or in pleasant places ; 
but even in their satire they were always most sociable, since, had 
they lived apart from the society they criticised, they would have 
lost the very material of their observations. 

The result of this manner of conceiving and handling literature 
was that the qualities peculiar to literary work were imperceptibly 
extended to subjects to which they seemed the least to lend them- 
selves. Our great writers, merely by dint of placing themselves 
within range of almost every kind of reader, were presently enabled 
to treat all sorts of subjects in a literary way. Themes the most 
abstract in their nature and intention, the furthest removed from 
common experience, have been inscribed among the masterpieces of the 
language, and are no less memorable in literature than the tragedies 
of Racine or the fables of La Fontaine. Take, for example, a theo- 
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logical pamphlet, like the Provinciales ; a book of religious contro- 
versy, like the Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protestantes; a 
treatise of Cartesian astronomy, like the Entretiens sur la Pluralité 
des Mondes ; a compilation of universal and comparative jurispru- 
dence, like the Esprit des Lois; and a pedagogic novel, like the 
Emile, which does not even read like a story—an advantage which 
the Greek Cyropedia possesses. How and why is this? We just 
now answered the question. Buffon said it before us, when he 
recommended a writer to express himself only in general terms. 
Those who have so often reproached him with this saying during the 
last hundred years do not understand that, by excluding technical 
terms from literary work, he won for the uninitiated, that is, for 
every intelligent man, access to sanctuaries which the pedantry of 
specialists of every order, theologians and jurists, scientists and 


} philologists, had hitherto appropriated to themselves. The powers of 








an intelligent man only really fail him when the language of cipher 
is introduced, and he can understand everything provided only the 
trouble is taken to explain it. 

We are touching here upon the principal reasons for the univer- 
sality of the French language. Every one knows that at least twice 
in the course of their long and glorious career the French literature 
and language enjoyed a universality of power and influence through- 
out Europe, which other languages, perhaps more harmonious, and 
other literatures, in some respects more original, have never known. 
It was under a purely French form that our Chansons de Geste, our 
Romans de la Table Ronde, and our fadliaux allured, enchanted and 
conquered the imagination of the Middle Ages. The amorous lan- 
guor and the subtlety of our poésie courtoise pervade the madrigals of 
Shakespeare no less than the sonnets of Petrarch, and, after the 
lapse of many years, we still discover traces of the old influence even 
inthe Wagnerian drama—e.g., Lohengrin, Parsifal, and Tristan und 
Isoida. For one hundred and fifty years, and even a little longer, 
from the commencement of the seventeenth to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, Europe followed classical models and French literature 
again reigned supreme in Italy and Spain, in England and Germany. 
Algarotti, Bettinelli, Beccaria, Filangieri, to say nothing of Galliani, 
are almost French names. Should I mention the famous Gottsched ? 
Lessing himself only triumphed over Voltaire with the assist- 
ance of Diderot; and, who knows? perhaps the fact that Rivarol 
wrote his Discours sur I’ Universalité de la Langue Frangaise should be 
laid to the charge of our national vanity ; for Rivarol was half Pied- 
montese, and it was the Berlin Academy that had announced the 
subject for competition. 

Now, many reasons, statistical, geographical, political, and diplo- 
matic, have been assigned to account for this universality of our 
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literature. But the true and valid reason lies elsewhere—in the 
eminently social character of the literature itself. If, apart from 
medieval times, our great writers were understood and enjoyed by the 
whole world in the eighteenth century, it was owing to the fact that 
they appealed to the whole world, or, to put it better, they spoke to 
the whole world of the interests of the whole world. Neither excep. 
tions nor singularities attracted them. Their only wish was to treat 
of man in general, or, as we still say, universal man, bound by the 
social ties of the human race. Is not their very success a proof that, 
beneath every idiosyncrasy that distinguishes an Italian from a Ger. 
man, the universal man, whose existence has been so often called in § 
question, continues to be, and to live, and to remain unaltered? Let 

me give some examples. Why has not the Cid of Guillen de Castro f 
won the same European reputation as the Cid of Corneille? It is ¥ 
certainly a fine drama, in which one might, without much difficulty, 


EI 


select for praise more than one quality lacking in Corneille. The Ne 
reason is that Guillen de Castro did not perceive latent in the subject ) ™ 
what Corneille, on the other hand, knew so well to evolve from it— gl 
I mean the conflict between Rodrigue’s passion and social law. Like fF a 
a true Spaniard, De Castro treated exhaustively the heroic interest, } . 
whilst the human interest, properly speaking, escaped him. See 

again how and in what sense Racine, in the composition of his ; 
Phédre, transformed his material and endowed the Greek Hippolytu bn 
with a new interest. Again, what added effect did Voltaire seek to 

attain when he recast Shakespeare’s Othello in Zaire? He, like - 
Corneille, introduces a social conflict, the conflict of love with reli- * 
gion, and the eminently human interest of Zaire’s hesitation between . 
what she owes to her birth, on the one hand, and, on the other, what ? 
she longs to yield to her passion. Here, indeed, lies the reason of is 
the universality of French literature. The questions which our | ™ 
writers discuss by preference are concerned with the essential inte- Ps 
rests of social man. The social institution being for them the most 

wonderful phenomenon in the world, all their thoughts are directed } Hs 
towards it, and that is why the expressions of their ideas concerning Ve 
it cannot be indifferent to any one. What does it interest three- } ™ 
quarters even of those who read the fact that the distance between 

the earth and the sun is not known within two or three millions of . 
kilometres? But who would not be curious to know how far the de 
claim of a country over its citizens extends ? or that of a father over | 
his children? or that of a husband over his wife ? and how the many Po 
conflicts which daily arise between our different duties are to be : 
decided ? and by what method the needs of the individual and the | 
rights of society are to be reconciled— under what higher principle . 
they fall? French literature has acquired universality because it " 
voluntarily directed its energies towards an examination of these yr, 
social problems ; because, as Voltaire said, it has always striven after 
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that “ humanity which should be the first characteristic of a thinking 
being” ; because we never believed that talent or even genius excepted 
a man from association with his kind, or that his superiority over 
his fellow-men set him above the laws; and because our greatest 
writers feared nothing so much as to lose touch with public opinion, 
and to be alone in the right in the struggle with popular fallacies. 
That other causes may, at the present time, have contributed 
to the diffusion of French ideas and literature, I do not care to 
deny. Our language doubtless did not suffer much injury through 
being the common tongue of a people which in the eighteenth 
century represented about a fifth of the total population of civilised 
Europe. It may also be urged, and it has rightly been urged, that 
rance occupied a privileged situation in the centre of the Europe 
of that time—at the confluence, as it were, of the literature of the 
North and South. Nor should we forget that under Louis XIV. /\ 
and even under Louis XV. we had the good fortune to serve as “ the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form” at the court of Charles IT. 
of England and the great Catherine. But these are after all secon- / 
dary or, rather, derivative reasons, which by themselves would have 


| been inoperative, and none of which, at any rate, would have sufficed 


to ensure the universality of French literature, seeing that they 
did not ensure that of the Italian or the German literatures. 
What does it avail the Germans that they number to-day nearly 
50,000,000 souls? Is their literature any the more widely read ? 
are their novelists more fertile ? are their dramatic authors more 
frequently played? As for seeking the causes of the universality of 
French literature in its political influence during three or four 
centuries, I might as well pretend to find the causes of Voltaire’s 
popularity in the Bible expliqueé par les auméniers du roi de Pologne, 
orthe foundations of Hugo’s fame in his political opinions, in his 
Chatiments and Napoléon le Petit. Everybody knows that the real 
causes lie in the idea which these two authors conceived of their 
social mission, and, consequently, in the conformity of their ideal 
with that of French literature. 

I will conclude by advancing another and not less convincing argu- 
ment. The social characteristic is so inherent, innate, and completely 
adequate asa definition of French literature, that it explains its 
defects no less than its qualities. The long inferiority of our lyric 
poetry is an excellent instance. If the Pleiad miscarried of old in 
its generous enterprise—if Ronsard and his friends only left behind 
them from a literary standpoint an equivocal reputation, which is 
continually being assailed—if, for two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred years, up to the appearance of Lamartine and Hugo, 
there was nothing more empty, more cold, and more false than a 
French ode or elegy, it is absurd to reproach Boileau or Malherbe, 
a people do, for what is solely due to force of circumstances. 
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And the reason of it is that, by compelling literature to fulfil a social 
function, properly speaking, as we have just seen, by requiring the 
poet to subordinate his way of thinking and feeling to the common 
way of thinking and feeling, and by denying him the right to allow 
his own personality to appear in or to inform his work, the living 
sources of lyrism were necessarily dummed or rather dried up, 
French literature has thus payed for its superiority in the ‘“‘ common” 
kinds by its too unmistakable inferiority in the personal kinds of J 
art. For, no sooner was accessibility to everybody the object aimed 9 
at, than it became at once necessary to restrain the expression of § 
feelings—I do not mean the rarer or the more exceptional, but the 
too personal and individual feelings. Similarly, our writers had tof 
sacrifice all the peculiar and intimate feeling that local detail lends 4 
to the expression of general sentiments, through fear of including |] 
in the analysis or description elements that might not be true of] 
every time and every place. Thus the predominance of the sociil § 
characteristic over all others reduced the manifestation of the poet's § 
personality to the modicum allowed in Horace’s proprie eommunia @ 
dicere, and although we have had more than one A‘schylus ani 4 
Sophocles, more than one Cicero and Horace, we have had no Pindar, § 
nor even a Petrarch or a Tasso. . .. It would be more difficult w | 
say why we have not had either a Homer or a Dante, an Ariosto ot 
a Milton. : 
Is that, perhaps, why French literature has been sometimes blamed J 
for lack of depth and originality ? We will accept the reproach, f 
seeing therein but one more proof of the eminently social character 
of our literature, without inquiring, in this connection, whether some jj 
of our accusers may not have confounded depth with obscurity ; ot 
whether, again, our great writers may not have sometimes indulged § 
in the courtier-like sprightliness of men of the world when they J 
wished to express profound truths in lucid language. Thus, few 
of our writers have examined the problem of the relativity of kuovw- 
ledge, or the identity of contradictaries, because few writers have | 
attached any interest to it outside the schools. However it may bef 
with the categories of the understanding or the modes of thought, } 
we in France have decided that social life has little or nothing to do 
with the problem of the temporification of space or the spatialisa- 
tion of time. We have likewise come to the conclusion that, aff 
the questions of religious toleration or popular sovereignty have only) 
a very remote connection with that of knowing “how the Ego and 
the Non-Ego, posited in the Ego by the Ego, limit one another 
reciprocally,” a true philosopher might do well to examine the latter 
question en passant, but should by no means become so deeply 
absorbed in it as to forget the two first. Further, it seems to w 
that if, before dealing with practical questions, we have to wait for} 
the elucidation of the deeper problems, which definition cannot solve,| 
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and which turn upon the unknowable, we may have to wait a long 
time :— 



































non ‘* Vivendi qui recte prorogat horam, 

low Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis: at ille 

- Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis aeyum.” 
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n”| Let us, therefore, organise social life, to begin with. We may then, 
| if there is time, inquire into its metaphysical basis. Is not this 

Of q J 

ned fl the visible and actual order of phenomena? The German meta- 
off physics of the nineteenth century were only made possible by the 

the French literature of the eighteenth. French literature, in fact, has 

t only lacked depth through a superabundance, as it were, of practical 
J 


® spirit. Kant is not more profound than Pascal, nor Fichte than 
nds § pan Sees a “er , - - 
’ Rousseau. The sole distinction lies in the fact that Fichte and Kant 


> chose to treat a whole series of ideas, which Pascal and Rousseau 
vial I thought better to leave untouched. The latter expended as much 
at's A effort in the cause of intelligibility as the other two in coating or 
ni 4 rather arming themselves with bristling formule, with the result of 
al % making themselves obscure. And all this, it may be seen, brings us 


at | back continually to the idea of sociability as the essential charac- 
a | teristic of French literature. 
vu 4 “* . . .. 2 ° . . . 
ia Similarly, the lack of originality with which it has been reproached 
J 
} must be referred to the same source. Lvery medal has its reverse, 
) and a pre-eminently social literature will always be, in a certain 
ned ’ ’ 
© sense, less original than that which habitually strives, as once the 
ch y ’ § d ’ 
Italian literature did, to realise pure beauty, or which again, as the 
’ ] vo? Db ’ 


ai English literature even of to-day, directs its efforts only towards the 
i free manifestation of individual energies. You may live, if you please, 
a outside, and, so to speak, on the margin of the society of your fellow- 
* } men. You may, like Byron and Shelley, proudly banish yourself 
™ from their midst for reasons best known to yourself. You may, if 
yw you wish, boldly run counter to the generally received ideas. But 
ee if, on the other hand, you live in and for society, which is no doubt 
“ also permissible, you must begin by submitting in some degree to its 
ht, | opinions and prejudices, since that is also the surest means of modify- 
a img them. Men are not to be persuaded against their prejudices, 
me but their prejudices should be laid bare. ‘“ Principles should be con- 
“ trasted,” to use an expression of Diderot; and this effect of con- 
11 trast should be used for stirring up sluggish brains to think. Or 


yy Pe, ;, ciaed 
ndf) = ain, just as, in order to master nature, we begin, not by yielding 
| 4 fictitious but a real obedience to her laws, the knowledge of which 


her ; ee 

ter %™perceptibly procures us the means of escaping them, in like 
oly manner, a fortiori, we can never conquer prejudices except by 
wh ‘that intimate knowledge of their strength and weakness which 


for, We owe to our having shared them ourselves. The severest 
reproach French literature had to fear was that of eccentricity, for 
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the simple reason that its principal aim was to perfect or reform the 
social institution. Did our writers perhaps fear too much? That 
is a question which would take us too far out of our way to answer. 
Suffice it that “ original genius” cannot be said to have been lacking 
in the country of Rabelais and Montaigne, Corneille and Pascal, 
Moliére and La Fontaine, Diderot and Rousseau, to mention only the 
classics ; and that those particulars, in which their originality may 
have been affected adversely, can be reckoned to the profit of their 
social influence and of the general interests of humanity. 

Let me show now what a flood of light this definition of its essen- 
tial characteristic throws upon the dark portions of the history of 
French literature. The discredit and obloquy which “ the victims of 
Boileau” have incurred, for instance, Théophile de Viaud, or Saint 
Amant ; the contradictory judgments which have been so often pro- 
nounced, and are still being pronounced every day on the “ precious” 
ways of society ; the standing battle between the ancients and the 
moderns, the importance of which has been strangely misunder- 
stood for so long a period; the worldliness of a Marivaux, the 
sentimentality of a la Chaussée, the mischievousness of a Crébillon, 
the perversity of a Laclos; the nature of the revolution effected in 
the literature of his time by the author of La Nouvelle Heloise and 
the Confessions; the real point at issue between the classicists 
and the romanticists at the commencement of this century—all 
these facts can be clearly explained and co-ordinated by referring 
them to the essential characteristic of French literature. 1f the name 
of a Théophile de Viaud or a Saint Amant is almost unknown 
(although La Solitude is certainly beautiful, and the sonnet of the 
Goinfres is a fine poem, after the manner of Mathurin Regnier), it 
must be attributed to the fact that they wanted to write personal 
literature at a time when, the intellectual tendency being predomi- 
nantly social, they did not enjoy the advantage of that complicity 
of opinion without which nobody, about the year 1620, could achieve 
anything in France. Inversely and reciprocally, the right for 
which the romanticists contended about the year 1830 was that 
of being themselves, of throwing off the shackles which the tradi- 
tion of the masterpieces of a quite impersonal literature under the 
name of rules of taste imposed upon them—and they no sooner 
obtained their freedom than they renounced it, which is a curious 
and very significant fact. Indeed, the social range of Hugo’s 
work, though less considerable than Voltaire’s, is none the less 
undeniable. So the Protestants of old, when they had recovered 
from Rome their freedom of thought, hastened to surrender it by 
creating Churches of their own. . . . But the importance of all 
these questions is almost confined to literary historians; and that is 
why, after a mere indication of them, I prefer, in order to bring 
clearly to light the essential characteristic of French literature, to 
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contrast it with the essential characteristics of the English and the 
German. 

By comparison with French literature, thus defined and charac- 
terized, the English is an individualist literature. With the 
exception of three or four generations in its long history, that of 
Congreve and Wycherley, for instance, or that of Pope and Addison— 
to whom it should not be forgotten must also be added the name of 
Swift—you will find that the English only write in order to experi- 
ence the exterior sensation of their individuality. Hence that 
“humour,” which may be defined as the expression of the pleasure 
they feel in giving vent to their peculiar thoughts, often in a manner 
unexpected by themselves. Hence, too, the abundance, diversity, 
and richness of their lyric vein, since individualism is its real source, 
and an ode or elegy is the involuntary afflux, as it were, and over- 
flow of the innermost feelings in the poet’s soul. Hence, again, the 
eccentricity of the majority of their great writers with respect to the 
rest of their compatriots, as if, in truth, they only became conseious 
of themselves by taking up the opposite ground to those who believed 
they resembled them most. Hence, in a word, the nature of their 
imagination and their sensibility. As if a man’s capacity of repre- 
senting himself and his feelings to another man—as if fantasy, truly 
so-called, which is the most variable of faculties, constituted the 
element of most permanent value! ... But cannot English litera- 
ture be otherwise characterized? As you may imagine, I do not 
venture to answer in the affirmative ; and all I say is, that I cannot 
better characterize in one word that which differentiates English 
from French literature. 

This, too, is all I claim to do when I say that the essential charac- 
| teristic of German literature is to be philosophic. German philoso- 
phers are poets, and their poets philosophers. Goethe is no more 
and no less in the Theory of Colours, or the Metamorphosis of Plants, 
than in Faust itself, or the Divan ; whilst Schelling’s philosophy, 
and even Schleiermacher’s theology, overflow with lyrism. It is 
impossible to doubt that this is one reason for the mediocrity of the 
German theatre, but it is evidently also the cause of the depth and 
range of German poetry. Even in the masterpieces of German 
literature there may be said to be an intermingling of something 
confused and troubled, or, rather, mysterious, and therefore suggestive 
in the highest degree, which excites to thought by the unusual 
medium of dream. Who, again, has not, in spite of a barbaric 
terminology, been struck by a certain attractive or seductive, and 
therefore profoundly poetic element in almost all the great systems 
of German metaphysics? Nothing could be more remote from the 
character of French literature. It is perfectly intelligible now 
what the Germans mean when they blame us for want of depth. Is 
it not as if they were to blame French literature for not being 
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German? Should we reply by blaming German literature for not 
being French ? 

God forbid! It is well the world is so. Nothing has contributed 
more during the last five or six hundred years to the diversity of § 
European literature, and also, perhaps, to the greatness of Western 
civilisation, than the incessant exchange of ideas among the nations 
and races of modern Europe. If, indeed, the highest ideal of man § 
were never to stand in need of his like, then the highest ideal of the 
different peoples would be to isolate themselves within their fron- [J 
tiers. We owe to the Germans the sense of the mystery, and, so to § 
speak, the revelation of the beauties of the obscure and unknowable. | 
We owe to another nation the sense of art, and what may be termed | 
the understanding of the power of form. A third has contributed | 
the most heroic note in the conception of chivalrous honour ; and, {J 
lastly, to another is due our knowledge of the noblest and the i 
fiercest, the most potent and awe-inspiring elements in human pride. § 

The French, meanwhile, have been engaged in blending together, 
and uniting under the conception of human society in general 
the contradictory and hostile elements that were involved in all § 
the other literatures. The ideas we borrowed were requisitioned {7 
only for the advance of justice, reason, and humanity: we trans {J 
formed them ; above all, we animated them with that light-hearted ff 
gaiety which makes life easier for men, and ideas more ready of com- f 
prehension. But have we not also sometimes diminished the great- J 
ness or stained the purity of these ideas? Whilst Corneille has | 
brought the somewhat barbaric heroes of Guillen de Castro nearer § 
to us by humanising them, must not La Fontaine be blamed for hay- Ff 
ing rendered the three or four passages he imitated from the author fj 
of the Decameron more obscene than they are in the original? And 
though the Italians can hardly grudge Moliére what he borrowed } 
from them, have not the English some right to complain that § 
Voltaire so little understood Shakespeare? But, after all, what does fj 
this matter ? It remains none the less true, that if, by evolving from | 
the individual man of north and south this notion of a universal f 
man, which we have been so often reproached for spreading abroad |} 
in the world, any one of the modern literatures has on the whole 
consistently aspired towards the “ public weal” and “ civility,” it f 
is undoubtedly ours. And whatever may have been said or may f 
still be said, and however much the fashion of sentiment and [ 
thought may change, from Lisbon to Stockholm, and from Arch- | 
angel to Naples, this idea of a universal man can scarcely be sf 
worthless as has been pretended, since, as we have seen, it is that 
idea which foreigners in every century have regarded with affec- 
tionate admiration in the masterpieces of French literature. 

FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
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THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN CANADA.' 


WueEn Prodicus sought to give a higher ethical value to the story of 
Heracles, he invented for the youth of Greece the beautiful fable in 
which the labours of the hero are represented as the result of a 
deliberate choice of a life of hardships and virtue in preference to 
one of ease and vice. Englishmen have rarely failed to satisfy this 
test. Capacity for endurance has long been a leading characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the fact that this race holds to-day so 
large a proportion of the vacant spaces of the earth is more to be 
attributed to a certain passion for adventure noticeable in the indi- 
vidual than to any public policy. Mr. Pike is not the first English- 
man who, for pure love of adventure, has engaged in an enterprise 
of which the practical results appeared to be wholly disproportionate 
to the efforts required. Nor is he the first adventurer who has 
possessed the necessary literary outfit to present the results of 
his travels to the public in a becoming form; but his record is 
“hard to beat,” whether we regard the matter or the manner of his 
narrative. 

In the extreme north of Canada there is a triangle of land enclosed 
by the Arctic Sea, the Mackenzie River, and the Back River. The 
base of this triangle is formed by the coast line between the mouths 
of the two rivers, and its apex by the Great Slave Lake. On the 
shores of this lake the Hudson’s Bay Company have two stations, 
Fort Resolution and Fort Reliance. The district of the lake has 
long served as a basis for Arctic exploration on the mainland, and 
the sterile region to the north is full of memories of Hearne, 
Mackenzie, Franklin, and Back. But although the courses of the 
two rivers and the outline of the Arctic coast have been made known 
by the efforts of these heroic adventurers and their successors, the 
interior country remains still practically unexplored. 

During the two years Mr. Pike remained in Northern Canada he 
made Fort Resolution his headquarters. From this point he under- 
took frequent excursions into the Barren Ground, in the course of 
which he endured dangers and hardships sufficient for a lifetime. 
Mr. Pike’s object was different from that of the ordinary arctic 
explorer. From conversation with the officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, he had heard of “a strange animal, a relic of an earlier 
age,” that was still to be found roaming the Barren Ground. His 
informants could tell him nothing of the musk-ox, as the animal 
is named, from personal experience. All that was known had been 
gathered from the reports of Indians. Once or twice enthusiastic 


(1) By Warburton Pike. Macmillan. 1892. 
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sportsmen had attempted to reach the musk-ox country, but they 
had been unsuccessful. ‘To try and penetrate this unknown land, 
to see the musk-ox, to find out as much as he could about their 
habits and the habits of the Indians who go in pursuit of them every 
year,” this, Mr. Pike tells us in his preface, was the “sole object” 
of his journey. Mr. Pike therefore was a sportsman first and an 
explorer afterwards. In another place he says that his book was 
written for sportsmen. As a matter of fact the details of caribou 
(reindeer) and musk-ox hunting, and of the other forms of sport he 
enjoyed, are given with scientific accuracy and sportsmanlike direct- 
ness. To many persons these descriptions will, of course, form the 
chief attraction of the book; but the general reader will regard 
them rather in the light of necessary evils. 

There is another respect in which Mr. Pike’s narrative differs 
from those of Arctic explorers in general. With the exception of 
Hearne, who explored the coast region a century ago, and who lived 
with the Indians, the explorers have been assisted by the most 
capable white men procurable, and provided with scientific outfits 
in every way complete. The explorers, in a sense, took their 
civilisation with them. Mr. Pike, like Hearne, decided to trust 
himself to the Indians, and, as a result of this decision, he saw the 
life of the hunters of the North-West in a way which no previous 
explorer had done. It is in this that the great merit of Mr. Pike’s 
work, both from a literary and a scientific point of view, lies. He is 
able to present us with a series of pictures of an exceedingly inter- 
esting phase of life. These scenes of life in the Barren Ground are 
instinct with reality. It is not too much to say that Mr. Pike’s 
narrative, at its best, is raised to the level of poetic composition—by 
a simplicity of diction and a directness of aim—akin to the “ high 
seriousness” of “ absolute sincerity,” which Arnold made the test of 
the highest poetic excellence. 

Altogether Mr. Pike remained, as already stated, for two years in 
the north-west of Canada. During this period he made three dis- 
tinct expeditions in search of the musk-ox, and numerous lesser 
excursions in pursuit of other game, His first expedition was under- 
taken in the autumn of the year.1889. Although it was very short, 
it was so far successful that Mr. Pike is able to write :—‘ September 
27th was a red-letter day, marking the death of the first musk-ox.” 
Naturally this first specimen made a great impression on Mr. Pike’s 
mind, and he describes the appearance the animal presented with 
great precision :— 


‘* In crossing an occasional piece of level ground he walked with a curious 
rolling motion, probably accounted for by the waving of the long hair on the 
flanks; this hair reaches almost to the ground, and gives the legs such an 
exaggerated appearance of shortness that, at first sight, one would declare the 
animal to be incapable of any rapid motion. The shaggy head was carried 
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high, and when he finally pulled up at sight of us, within forty yards, with 
his neck slightly arched and a gleam of sunshine lighting up the huge white 
boss formed by the junction of the horns, he presented a most formidable 
appearance.” 

This first success was followed up by a winter expedition of five 
weeks’ duration. Mr. Pike then returned to Fort Resolution for 
Christmas ; but in the following summer he made a third expedition 
to the Barren Ground, in which he was accompanied by Mr. Mac- 
kinlay, who was in charge of the Fort, and some other white men. 
In both of these latter expeditions the hunting of the musk-ox and 
caribou was conducted on a very handsome scale. Satiated by these 
victories over his “horned foes,” late in the autumn of 1890 Mr. 
Pike formed the intention of crossing the Rockies, and so making 
his way to the Pacific. It was in carrying out this intention that 
Mr. Pike met with an experience which threatened to be deeply 
tragic, and which forms the culminating adventure of the narrative. 

For the moment the interest I have felt in the matter of Mr. 
Pike’s book has prevented me from noticing his manner. It is 
difficult to praise too much the brevity and strength of Mr. Pike’s 
work. There is something Homeric in the directness and simplicity 
of his style. At the same time, by eschewing the pernicious habit of 
breaking up the narrative by the insertion of dates, he has avoided 
making his book a mere diary. I have already mentioned, as con- 
stituting, in my opinion, the chief merit of the book, the vivid pic- 
tures of hunting life which it contains. These descriptions are 
admirable. They are not mere exhibitions of skilful word-painting, 
though they are excellent as such; they reveal a singular capacity 
to seize and express in words the aspects of a scene that are essen- 
tially dramatic. To begin with we will take that in which Mr. Pike 
looks forth for the first time upon his strange Canaan :— 

‘We sat down for a smoke at the top of the hill, and took our last view of 
the Great Slave Lake. Looking southward we could see the far shore and the 
unknown land beyond rising in terraces to a considerable height, and very 
similar in appearance to the range we were on. Ahead of us, to the north, 
lay a broken rocky country sparsely timbered and dotted with lakes, the 
nearest of which, a couple of miles away, was the end of our portage; a bleak 
and desolate country, already white with snow, and with a film of ice over the 
smaller ponds. Three hundred miles in the heart of this wilderness, far 
beyond the line where timber ceased, lies the land of the musk-ox, to which 
we were about to force our way, depending entirely on our guns for food and 
for clothing to withstand the intense cold that would soon be upon us. A 
pair of hawks hovering overhead furnished the only signs of life, and the out- 
look was by no means cheerful. As I was sitting on a rock meditating upon 
these things old King [a half-breed] came up and said: ‘ Let us finish the 
portage quickly ; it is dinner-time.’ ” 

Mr. Pike has much to say about the half-breed Indians with 
whom he was so largely associated, and in particular of a certain King 
Beaulieu (mentioned above), who acted as his chief guide. Of the 
half-breed in general, Mr. Pike writes: “He is not a nice man to 
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travel with, as he always keeps a longing eye on his master’s pos- 
sessions, even though he is fully as well equipped himself, and is 
untrustworthy if you leave anything in his charge. To your face 
he is fair spoken and humble enough, and to hear him talk you 
would think he had a certain amount of regard for you; but out of 
sight the promises are forgotten, and he is devising some scheme to 
annoy you and get something out of you. The only way to treat 
him is as you would treat a dog: if you are kind to him he takes it 
as a sign that you are afraid of him, and acts accordingly.” The 
fact that his relations with these people were, on the whole, amicable, 
says much for Mr. Pike’s tact and courage. But the character of 
these strange beings is relieved at times by a quaint humour and an 
unexpected sentiment. Even King Beaulieu relents when the 
moment of actual separation comes, and gives away his own hair- 
coat and a pair of snow-shoes to the man whom he was even then 
deserting for no other reason than a senseless jealousy of the Yellow- 
Knife Indians. When they sat smoking over the camp fire King 
showed himself curious about the Grand Pays (as he called the out- 
side world) and its ways; but, while listening to all that was said, 
he held his own views all the same. In particular he refused to 
believe that the Queen was a greater person than the Governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. ‘ No,” he said; “ she may be your Queen, 
as she gives you everything you want, good rifles and plenty of 
ammunition, and you say that you eat flour at every meal in your own 
country. If she were my Queen, surely she would send me some- 
times half a sack of flour, a little tea, or perhaps a little sugar, and 
then I should say she was indeed my Queen.” One opinion which 
he held was ingenious but peculiar. He maintained that the 
habit of eating three regular meals—eating by the clock instead 
of by the stomach, as he called it—was much more greedy than 
gorging when meat was plentiful and starving at other times, as he 
and his people did. On another occasion, when the party were in 
great straits for food (a thing which frequently occurred) it is King 
Beaulieu who gives a touch of grim humour to the scene. They 
have eaten nothing all day, and so they have passed the evening in 
smoking and talking of all the good things they had (severally and 
collectively) ever eaten, while their eyes shone in the firelight 
“with the brilliancy peculiar to the earlier stages of starvation.” 
Late in the night Mr. Pike awoke and was greeted by King with the 
remark: ‘Ah! Monsieur, une fois j’ai goiité le pain avec le beurre ; 
le bon Dieu a fait ces deux choses la exprés pour manger ensemble.” 

With this picture may be suitably contrasted the scene in camp 
after the party have emerged from the treeless region on their return 
from the winter expedition to the Barren Ground. It should be 
remarked also that the poles of the lodges have all been previously 
burnt up for firewood. 
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“What a glorious camp we had that night! The bright glare of two big 
fires lit up the snow-laden branches of the dwarf pines till they glittered like 
so many Christmas-trees; overhead the full moon shone down on us, and 
every star glowed like a lamp hung in the sky; at times the Northern 
Lights would flash out, but the brilliancy of the moon seemed too strong for 
even this wondrous foe to rival. It was pleasant to lie once again on the 
yielding pine-brush instead of the hard snow, and to stretch one’s legs at full 
length, as we could never stretch them in the lodge; pleasant, too, to look 
back at the long struggle we had gone through, and to contrast our present 
condition with that of the last month.” 


©  Onall points the reader who desires to be informed on the subjects 
) of “portages,” “caches,” and “lodges,” and generally to become 
acquainted with the rites of hunting in this strange country, is 
referred to the narrative, but Mr. Pike’s last adventure was of so 
special a character as to be fitly discussed in a paper which is mainly 
literary in its scope. As regards the question of moral responsibility, 
Mr. Pike, while frankly admitting that he was guilty of a “stupid 
act” in attempting to cross the Rockies so late in the year, claims to 
be acquitted of any errors of judgment in the actual conduct of the 
expedition which so nearly terminated in his death and that of his 
four companions. 

On December 12th the party were on the banks of the Parsnip 
river, within forty miles of Fort Macleod and safety. Six weeks 
before the native guides had passed this very spot on their way from 
Macleod; and across the river was a certain ‘‘ high-cut bank of 
yellow clay, a mark that any one should recognize who had ever 
seen it before.” Yet these same guides now declared that they had 
never seen the place before in their lives. ‘These men,” Mr. Pike 
adds, ‘‘ were a half-breed and an Indian, supposed to be gifted with 
that extraordinary instinct of finding their way in all circumstances 
| which is denied to the white man.”’ Mr. Pike maintains that he was 
| justified in assuming that native guides would not make such a mis- 
| take as this: and most people will agree with him. 

The result of the blunder was that the party had to retrace their 

| steps. Struggling against extreme cold, starvation, and fatigue, all 
five men ultimately succeeded, on December 27th, in reaching an 
inhabited cabin alive. I finish the story in Mr. Pike’s words— 


“T pushed open the door, and shall never forget the expression of horror 
that came over the faces of the occupants when they recognized us. We had 
become used to the hungry eyes and wasted forms, as our misery had come on 
us gradually, but to a man who had seen us starting out thirty-two days before 
in full health the change in our appearance must have been terrible. There 
was no doubt we were very near the point of death.” 


The narrative of this adventure is most exciting throughout, but 
the climax is reached when Mr. Pike debates with himself, while a 
few spoonfuls of flour are boiling for dinner, whether or not he shall 
put an end to the two guides. Not content with jeopardising the 
lives of the party, these two greedy wretches had stealthily con- 
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sumed five pounds of flour which had been given them to carry— 
exactly one-third of the precious store on which the lives of all five 
men depended. For this offence, at such a time, of course there was 
but one punishment. It would be a nice question for the courts to 
decide, whether Mr. Pike, being in the position of the captain of a 
ship, would not have been justified in taking this extreme course, 
and putting an end to both of them with the shot gun he carried. 
As it was he decided on grounds of expediency to let things take } 
their course. On a subsequent occasion Mr. Pike did not scruple to [ 
secure obedience by athreat of death. By so doing he saved the 
life of one of the white members of the party ; and both here and jf 
elsewhere there is abundant evidence to show that if a less resolute, 
or less skilful, man had been in command the whole party must ff 
inevitably have perished, or worse. For sheer dramatic force ther } 
is nothing in the book to surpass the lines in which Mr. Pike tells 
how near the five starving men on the Rockies were to re-enacting 
the tragedy of the Mignonette’s boat. 

‘* Our situation seemed utterly hopeless as we couched over the fire that was 
with difficulty maintained, and apparently the end had come. There was none 
of the kindly sympathy for companions in misfortune which men who share a 
common danger should have; a mutual distrust was prevalent; hatred and 
the wolfish madness of hunger ruled the camp, and to this day I cannot under- 
stand how it was that the fatal spark was never struck, and the tragedy of 
murder and cannibalism enacted on the banks of that ice-bound river without 
witnesses save the great silent mountains and the God who made them.” 

Mr. Pike has not forgotten the Greek canon which requires a 
certain air of calmness at the close of the drama. The last scene 
is laid in the centre of civilisation, and as Mr. Pike pens his final 
sentences in a “fashionable garret’’ in St. James’s he remembers 
only the good times, and feels a longing once more “to pitch his 
lodge at the edge of the Barren Ground, to see the musk-ox stand- | 
ing on the snowdrift and the fat caribou falling to the crack of the 
rifle, to hear the ptarmigan crowing among the little pines as the | 
sun goes down over a frozen lake and the glory of an Arctic night 
commences.” Mr. Pike has felt the power of nature ia that strange 
country in a way that is not given to all of us dwellers in cities. 
In the winter he was oppressed by the “ deathly stillness” that 
makes a man “glad to cry aloud to break the awful spell of soli- 
tude”; and in summer he knew the strange beauty that made Sal- 
tatha, the Indian, ask of the priest who told him of heaven, “ Is it 
more beautiful than the country of the musk-ox in summer, when 
sometimes the mist blows over the lakes, and sometimes the water is 
blue, and the loons cry very often”? His is no mere bowing 
acquaintance with nature, but an intimate friendship; and it is to 
this that the special quality of his work is due. 

W. Basu, Worsrotp. 
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SILVER AND INDIAN FINANCE. 


So much has been written about the disturbed relations between 

and silver, we have heard so frequently of the “battle of the 
standards,” that it requires some courage to go into the arena, 
especially to espouse the weaker cause. 

In recording a few arguments in favour of silver it is not intended 
to discuss the whole subject of bimetallism, and the decline in prices 
its cessation has caused, but to submit some reasons against allowing 

lyer to sink to depths unknown, with consequent disaster to India, 
and to traders with silver-using countries. 

It has been urged that a decline in the price of the white metal 
will restrict its production; but there can be no certainty of such a 
result, because silver is largely a by-product, and costs but little to 
separate from lead and other metals. Besides, in mining the pre- 
cious metals, we have to reckon with the speculative spirit which 
forces on the work so long as there is any money to spend. It is 
doubtful whether there is a case on record in which a gold or silver 
mining company has been wound up, and a substantial portion of its 
capital has been returned to the shareholders, 

Now let us consider the present situation from a practical business 
point of view. Is it not a fact that we overrate the importance of 
the actual gold circulation in this country ? It cannot reach a hun- 
dred million sterling, whereas our general assets are to be reckoned 
in thousands of millions. 

Speaking on the score of convenience, it would be easier to dis- 
pense with gold than with silver. Banknotes down to a pound 
could be issued, and silver used for small payments. The circu- 
lating medium has, however, a twofold duty to perform; it ought 
not only to pass easily from hand to hand in our own country, but 
should also be available to liquidate our indebtedness abroad. Gold 
can pay our debts in Europe, in parts of America, and in some of 
our dependencies, but silver is required for India, China, Japan, and 
the Straits Settlements. It is therefore essential to ensure a sufli- 
cient supply of gold and silver for all our requirements. 

The great burden of regulating the gold value of silver and ren- 
dering it stable is too heavy for any one, or even for any two 
countries, and the fiasco in the United States, which was foreseen by 
English financiers, is unjustly quoted as an argument against 
universal bimetallism, whereas bimetallists think that their system 
will be adopted through the very disaster impending in America. 
VOL, Lil. N.S. 00 
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Every country in the world has an interest in silver, and a pro. 
posal made by this country for an International Convention for 
twenty years, fixing a reasonable ratio between gold and silver, 
ought to find universal acceptance. 

A very short sketch of a plan submitted by me to my colleagues 
on the Royal Gold and Silver Commission is annexed, and will give 
sufficient technical detail. This article, however, being intended 
for the general public who are unacquainted with the subject, it L 
may be of service to attempt here a simple explanation of that appa. | 
rently complex subject, bimetallism. 

Bimetallism means the’ practically free coinage of gold and silver | 4 
for the public, and making the gold and silver thus coined full legal 
tender for the discharge of all debts. For ews at our Mint § 
any one bringing an ounce of standard gold (44 fine) would receive |; 
in return £3 17s. 103d. The law might be extended to silver, w | 4 
that any one bringing to the Mint twenty ounces of silver of } 
standard quality would receive also £3 17s. 104d. A slight deduc 7 
tion might properly be made to cover the bare cost of coining. a 
The owner of the proceeds of his ounce of gold, or twenty ounce [ 
of silver, could then pay away with equal facility either the gold 
or the silver to any one in the United Kingdom. Bimetallism [7 
practically prevailed over the whole world until 1873, inasmuch a 
silver could be readily exchanged for gold, and vice versd, in France 
and Germany. Thus this country enjoyed until that date all the 
advantages of bimetallism, minus the cost of freight, &c., in effect- | 
ing the required exchanges on the Continent, the principal advan @ 
tage being the fairly stable condition of the exchanges with silver. F 
using countries. a 

Should bimetallism be established in this country, no appreciable I 
change or disturbance in our habits and customs would ensue; n0 J 
increase in our silver circulation need take place; payment would be § 
made as now, either by cheque or banknotes ; no one would attempt (§ fi 
to annoy his neighbour by paying him an inconvenient sum in silver 7 
coin, any more than he would do now in gold coin. Shopkeepers 7 
and other traders would then, as now, pay silver and gold into their § 
bankers, paying away cheques drawn against the amount so paid in 
by them. , 

The bankers would suffer no further inconvenience than at present, f 
probably even less, for under a bimetallic régime the Bank of England 9 
would readily accept both silver and gold, whereas, now, silver coin f 
in large quantities is frequently refused by the Bank of England. 

Now let us shortly consider the arguments advanced against 
bimetallism. It is sometimes asserted that bimetallism is impor 
sible. We need only reply that the members of the Royal Com- 
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mission on Gold and Silver, although equally divided as to its 
advisability, were agreed as to its practicability. 

It is then urged that bimetallism has failed on the continent of 
Europe and in the United States. To that argument we would 
submit the reply that the system only came to an end in France 
and the adjoining countries on account of unwillingness to help 
Germany in the absurd desire to demonetize her silver. In the 
United States it has failed because bimetallism must be almost 
general, otherwise the pioneer country will lose the metal most 
preferred by others. 

For argument’s sake, let us suppose that the countries comprised 
in the Latin Union and the United States introduced effective 
bimetallism (the United States has coined hitherto only silver 
tokens), while England and Germany stood outside the Convention. 
The result would be that investors would prefer to hold the securities 
of, or keep their money in, England or Germany, so that they could 
be sure of gold in case they desired that metal. 

Should, however, all the great Powers enter into a Bimetallic 
Convention, with identical mint regulations, gold would lose its 
present pre-eminence ; no advantage would be derived by its selec- 
tion for exportation, because in every country it would have exactly 
the same relation to silver, and have absolutely no premium. In fact, 
gold would be the more plentiful metal on account of the release of 
gold by the national banks and treasuries, where it is now jealously 
hoarded. On the other hand, silver being desired by Eastern popu- 


_ lations, who are too poor for a gold circulation, silver would be in 


demand for commercial enterprise in silver-using countries. It has 
been urged that the world’s enormous stock of gold would be gradu- 
ally absorbed for the arts. The inference is utterly fallacious, because 
in the course of time so large a quantity of old jewellery, watch- 
cases, &c., would be received from the public that the quantity of 
fresh gold absorbed would tend to diminish rather than to increase. 
It is further said that we could not get all the great Powers to join 
in such a Convention, and if we did there would be the risk of one 
or more breaking the contract. 

As to the first part of the objection, bimetallists desire no more in 
the first instance than that such a proposal should be made. The 
introduction of the bimetallic system depends, of course, upon the 
general adherence of the Powers. The second assumed difficulty 
may be met by the fact that international conventions for postal and 
telegraphic facilities have never been broken; therefore equally 
unreasonable is it to suppose that any great Power would break a 
financial convention, by which, in fact, the offending country could 
only lose. 

This question, however, is frequently put: Supposing one of the 
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countries in the Bimetallic Convention suspended specie payments, 
how then? In such a case gold and silver would leave that 
country, and be distributed all over the world, until the resumption 
of specie payments took place. 

One question continually cropping up is: If you can fix inter. 
nationally a ratio between gold and silver of 20 to 1, what is to 
prevent it being fixed at 154 to 1, or even at 10 tol? 

To this the evident reply is that, as we have to deal with human 
beings full of prejudice and sentiment, if we unduly enhance the 
price of silver by establishing an unreasonable ratio, we shall create 
an expectation of an ultimate termination of the Bimetallic Con- 
vention, and thus induce the hoarding of gold. On the other hand, 
if all the great Powers entered into a Convention fixing a reasonable 
ratio between gold and silver, the result would be that gold would 
be much more plentiful, as it would no longer be hoarded by 
national banks. 

The final important objection raised isthat bimetallism would greatly 
encourage the production of silver, and the world would be deluged 
with that metal, although such a result could not occur if a reasonable 
ratio be fixed. I would ask, What possible disaster would result? 
How would it be in the case of gold? Is not its production bene- 
ficial through the distribution of wealth? Surely if the ratio were 
fixed at 20 to 1 it would be equally beneficial if either 20,000,000 
ounces of silver were produced, or 1,000,000 ounces of gold. 

Gold is naturally enhanced in value by being used for currency 
purposes. Why should silver be excluded from full circulation, 
seeing that by depriving that metal of its main use you artificially 
diminish its value ? 

Now what dangers would be prevented and what advantages 
would be conferred by bimetallism? These are the essential points, 
for, unless it can be shown that great dangers would be averted 
and that great advantages would result, it would obviously be unwise 
to advocate a change. 

The first, perhaps the chief advantage, woukl accrue to India, where 
many hundreds of millions sterling circulate in silver, which will ulti- 
mately have but little international value if bimetallism be not re- 
established. The financial position of our great dependency is already 
endangered by the great decline in the gold value of the rupee, because 
India’s chief indebtedness to England is in gold, and the fall of 1d. 
in the rupee entails the annual loss of over £1,000,000 ; consequently 
the decline from 2s. which has already occurred imposes an addi- 
tional burden on India of over £9,000,000 per annnm. The bulk of 
India’s Government and railway debt was incurred when the rupee 
was at least 50 per cent. higher than at present; the decline in the value 
of the rupee entails an ever-growing burden on the Indian taxpayer. 
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This condition of affairs may not be without compensation, in the 
shape of increased production in India, and in larger exports to this 
country ; but ‘all will admit that the uncertainty as to the future 
must be an anxiety of the gravest character to the Government of 
India. Consequently any efficient means of giving stability to the 
rupee would be of the greatest advantage. 

When a country is cursed with an inconvertible paper currency 
trade suffers from the constant fluctuations in the outside exchanges, 
and every effort is made to revert to specie payments, even at a 
great sacrifice. England passed through such a trial less than a 
hundred years ago; so, also, have France, the United States, and 
Italy ; yet an inconvertible paper currency is less injurious than is a 
silver currency at the present time. A Government can regulate 
the issue of their paper; this can be controlled and kept within the 
requirements of circulation; no outside influence can increase its 
volume, while the expectation of redemption tends to prevent undue 
depreciation of its paper currency in a well-governed country. 

Greenbacks, issued in the United States by Abraham Lincoln, 
were at one time at over 40 per cent. discount. They were humor- 
ously likened to the children of Israel, being the issue of Abraham, 
and knowing no redeemer. But events have shown that this was 
a mistake ; they have been redeemed, and for years past have been 
on a par with gold. Now silver in India can be indefinitely in- 
creased from outside ; all the world pours into that country the 
silver which cannot be used elsewhere, and cannot be again exported 
from India. 

If our great dependency ceased to receive silver, the fall in its 
price would be enormous, but if India tried to export silver, no 
country would have it even at half its actual gold price. Thus a 
great mass of silver, valued even at present prices at hundreds of 
millions sterling, would have little international value. 

The difficulty of exacting revenue by fresh taxation in India 
would make any fixed bimetallic ratio welcome as a relief from 
probable danger of a-most serious political and financial character. 
An alternative remedy has been suggested, namely, establishing a 
gold currency in India, and agitation in its favour is increasing in 
India itself. Our Government will, no doubt, be called upon before 
long to make a choice between one or the other method of giving 
stability to the rupee. 

If one of our great self-governing colonies were in such a position, 
a decision would be promptly forced upon us. 

The evil effects resulting from the depreciation of silver have 
been sufficiently proved by the evidence submitted to the Royal 
Commission, and all admit the benefit of having a stable currency 
between different parts of our Empire. The united opinion of the 
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Commissioners was to the effect that bimetallism was possible, and 
that as a cure for these ever-recurring difficulties it held the field, 
no other remedy being able to approach it in effectiveness, 

On the other hand, if we adopt the alternative proposal, and close 
our Indian mints against the free coinage of silver for the public, 
let us not shut our eyes to the difficulties which stand in the way. 
Some friction would in consequence be created with native Indian 
mints, especially where we exercise insufficient control, as well as 
with those of our subjects who live close to the Chinese frontier of 
India. The trade between India and China and Japan would be 
seriously affected, because the decline of silver would no longer drag 
down the gold price of the rupee; all Indian manufactures, includ- 
ing opium, would apparently rise in silver-using countries. 

Such an Act would, by reducing its employment as coin, neces- 
sarily cause a further heavy decline in silver, resulting probably in 
a panic in India, which could, however, be somewhat allayed by 
purchases of silver by the Government in India (somewhat after 
the fashion which now obtains in the United States) by inviting 
public tenders of that metal for coinage. 

The apparent profit on coining by the Indian Government could 
be applied in reduction of the public debt. It should not be dealt 
with as has been the case in this country, where, during the last six 
years, nearly £2,000,000, the apparent profit on coining silver, has 
been treated as revenue and spent. That money was in reality 
borrowed without interest, and must eventually be repaid, and even 
exceeded, in the withdrawal of worn coin. Besides, our Australian 
colonies are clamouring to participate in the profit of issuing this 
debased currency. 

In the meantime we have in circulation throughout the Empire 
about £25,000,000 nominal value of silver—the actual gold value 
of which cannot now exceed £13,000,000, leaving a difference of 
£12,000,000 for posterity to deal with. 

In passing from this subject it would be as well to mention that 
silver, which during many years before 1872 varied but slightly 
from 60d. per ounce, was coined into silver token money at 66d., 
a profit of about 10 per (cent., in order to prevent its export as 
bullion. Owing to the decline of silver to 38d., the apparent profit 
on coining our silver is nearly 75 per cent., and in consequence of 
its worn condition the gold value of the £25,000,000 can only be 
estimated at about £13,000,000, each shilling being worth little 
over sixpence. 

One result of this enormous difference between the uncoined 
metal and our silver tokens is the fraudulent coining of half-crowns, 
florins, and shillings in good silver, which imitations circulate with 
complete immunity to the forger, no one outside the Mint and, 
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perhaps, the Bank of England being able to detect such illegal 
token money. 

International bimetallism would lessen this danger, which threatens 
almost every country where the silver currency is coined at the old 
value of 60d., although the danger is greater in our country, where 
we continue to coin at 66d. per ounce standard. 

It will suffice to mention one more great advantage which would 
result from international bimetallism. Capital is at present very 
abundant, mainly owing to depression of trade, coupled with low 
prices for all staples. It would be of immense benefit if we could 
safely invest our superabundant capital in silver-using countries. 
Commercial enterprises in India, China, and Japan would revive 
trade, and bring renewed prosperity to the commercial and working 
classes. But would any prudent merchant change his gold into the 
currencies of those great countries under the present condition of 
silver? The enormous losses already incurred during the last 
twenty years through the decline in the gold value of silver are 
sufficient to kill all legitimate trading by Englishmen in those 
countries. 

If it be urged that our chief concern is within our own Empire, 
let us in any case endeavour to give stability to the gold value of the 
rupee. The only thoroughly effective mode is international bi- 
metallism, and I venture to assert that, if all the great Powers were to 
enter into such a convention, on a plan similar to the one annexed, 
no opponent of bimetallism could give an instance of a concrete 
transaction in the exchange of gold and silver, which would inflict 
upon this country loss or even inconvenience. 

The approaching monetary conference is, perhaps, the last chance 
of averting the greatest danger which has ever threatened our Indian 
Empire. 

Let not our Government ralter with this question; let them 
decide on one of the courses open to us: let our delegates be 
instructed to act decisively at that conference. If it is to be inter- 
national bimetallism, with all the great Powers engaged to fix a 
reasonable ratio between gold and silver, so be it. The question, 
would be settled for the duration of the convention, possibly for all 
time. If that measure is considered to be of too drastic a character, 
let us announce our intention of closing the Indian mints to the 
coinage of silver for the public. The result would be that the 
Council of India could sell their bills, say, at at least 1s. 4d. per 
rupee, without lessening exports from India. 

No doubt more remittances would be required to pay for Indian 
products; those remittances could be made in gold, the Indian 
Government undertaking, until further notice, to coin gold pieces 
of the intrinsic value of our sovereign to be legal tender for fifteen 
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rupees, the Indian banks and the Government in India to have 
the option of paying out either the existing silver rupees or the new 
gold coins. 

The consequence of such an arrangement would be that silver bars 
would decline still further in price, and would furnish a test of ‘the 
theory of monometallists, who assert that silver production would, in 
that case, be so reduced that silver would find its level, and this 
terrible state of transition, which has imposed so heavy an incubus 
on trade, would terminate. Should, however, other great Powers be © 
willing to assist the United States in re-establishing bimetallism, we | 
should put no obstacle in the way of such a project. li 

The Government of the United States will most likely submit | 
some plan to the conference; possibly they may offer some induce- | 
ment under the reciprocity clauses of the McKinley Tariff, by 
admitting the manufactures of assenting Powers at a reduced duty. 
Such an offer might induce the Latin Union and Germany to help 
the United States out of their silver difficulty. 

Should the conference prove a fiasco, there can be no doubt that 
the Bland Bill will be repealed, accompanied, possibly, by forced 
sales of silver. The United States can well afford to retrace their 
steps, and get rid of their accumulated silver in exchange for gold 
at the cost of a few millions sterling. 

Are we in such a case to be unprepared? Are we to wait till 
bankruptcy threatens all our Indian banks, and even the Indian 
Government? Are we to wait till the rupee declines to 1s., or even 
9d., causing widespread ruin all over the country, before taking 
some action in self-defence. 

The three alternatives are before us, and I recapitulate them in 
what I deem the order of preference. 

We can join all the other great Powers in establishing a reason- 
able ratio between gold and silver, say 20 to 1, which would 
maintain silver at about 47d. and the rupee at 1s. 6d. We can offer 
facilities to other Powers to adopt such a convention without us, by 
undertaking to keep the Indian mints open for the full term of that 
convention ; by authorising the Bank of England to exercise its 
legal power to hold in silver a fifth of the amount it holds in gold, 
and by enacting that silver should be made a legal tender here up 
to £5 or £10. Should our Government decide against our joining a 
bimetallic convention, and should our endeavours to induce other 
Powers to adopt that system fail, we should anticipate the probable 
repeal of the Bland Bill, and declare our intention of closing the 
Indian mints against the coinage of silver for the public, as a preli- 
minary step to the introduction of a gold currency into India. 

I have endeavoured to depict as briefly as possible the dangers 
which threaten the Indian Government, and all engaged in trade 
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with silver-using countries. I have suggested the means by which 
these dangers can be averted and commerce revived. I have tried to 
show that the adoption of the suggested remedies would neither 
injure nor inconvenience us. This most important matter must 
now be left in the hands of the Governments represented at the 
approaching conference. 


Proposal for an INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION fixing a ratio between SILVER 
and GOLD, submitted for the consideration of the Roya CoMMIssION by 
Mr. SamvuEL Montacu, M.P. 


1. In order to give stability to trade with silver-using countries without 
hindering the importation of wheat from India or unduly raising prices, it 
would be advisable to fix internationally the ratio at 20 to 1, a most convenient 
ratio, as most countries have gold coins 20 times the value of silver coins. 

2. Duration of treaty should be at least 20 years. 

$. The Convention should contain three conditions :— 

(2) All the contracting Governments must maintain identical mint 
regulations. 

(b) A mint charge should be imposed on the metal brought to the mints 
of (2d. an oz. on gold) $d. per oz. on silver. 

(c) Each Government must be responsible for the silver coins issued by 
its mints, and if at the end of, say, 19 years a year’s notice be 
given for withdrawal from the convention, the Government so 
withdrawing must exchange for gold or its equivalent its silver 
coins existing in other countries. 

4. All State Banks and the United States Treasury should be required to 
purchase and sell silver in the same manner as is now the case with gold ; thus 
there would be no actual necessity for increasing the circulation of silver. 

5. With the consent of all the contracting P “ers the ratio could be eventually 
altered to 15} to 1. 


Explanation as to the probable effect of the proposed Convention in the 
following principal countries :— 


ENGLAND. 


The chief importation of silver into this country would be in the form of 
bars, because owing to the mint charge of 4d. per oz. silver coin would be over 
1 per cent. dearer than bar, If the exchange, say, at New York, showed a 
profit on specie remittances to this country, and if there was an available stock 
of bar silver obtainable at a cheaper rate than gold, which is hardly probable, 
as silver would usually be in special demand for India and China, silver bars 
would reach London as an exchange operation. Such silver would generally 
command a premium here over the Mint or Bank price either for immediate or 
future shipment to the East or to the Continent of Europe, but should there be 
no such demand it would be sold to the Bank in the same manner as now 
obtains in the case of gold. Whenever the exchanges turned against England, 
the silver would be bought from the Bank at, say, +d. per oz. advance 
over the Bank’s purchasing price, and exported instead of or equally with 
gold to any country to which we would be indebted. Should an increase 
in our silver currency be necessary, the Bank would coin the silver at the Mint 
into new 4s. pieces or dollars at the ratio of 20 to 1, paying the Mint the 
seignorage of 4d. per oz., which would have been allowed for in the Bank’s 
purchasing price, thus bar silver would fetch at the Bank 4d. per oz. less than 
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the value in silver coin. The existing jubilee 4s. pieces should be called in and 
recoined into 20 to 1 full-weight coin, which would be a full legal tender. Our 
token silver would circulate as at present; it would, however, be prudent to 
increase its weight by about 10 per cent., to prevent illegal coining with good 
silver. The Bank of England would issue notes against the silver held; it 
would be desirable that a portion of its issue should be in one-pound notes. 


FRANCE. 


The French, like other Governments, would be bound by treaty not to melt 
down its silver coin for exportation. There would be no temptation to infringe 
this agreement, as the loss would be very great unless silver advanced in price 
through some extraordinary demand or great scarcity. If the French exchange 
showed a profit on specie exportations, bar silver, if any stock existed, might, 
as in the case of the United States, be used in the same way as gold, otherwise 
gold would be sent. No doubt the Bank of France would part with gold more 
readily after the execution of the Convention, because apprehensions of its 
scarcity would disappear. Silver would be the metal generally in request, 
owing to the great development of trade with silver-using countries. Five- 
franc pieces would circulate on the Continent as now; they would rest upon a 
more assured basis owing to the establishment of a fixed ratio. 

The Bank of France would, like our Bank, purchase bar silver, and issue 
notes against it. In the improbable case of more silver currency being needed, 
a new coin could be struck, say 2}-franc pieces at 20 to 1. 


GERMANY. 


Germany might be bound by treaty to coin her existing stock of bar silver, 
estimated at about £20,000,000, into token money, or into new four-mark 
pieces, at the agreed ratio of 20 to 1. The seignorage of 3d. per oz. would 
prevent the four-mark pieces being exported unless the country should be 
denuded of gold, a very improbable event. In case of war Germany would 
have a far larger command of gold than was the case in 1870; while silver is 
also useful for war purposes. In India silver alone is used. 


AMERICA. 


America being a silver-producing country would be probably affected as 
follows :— 

A mining company would generally have a better employment for silver, 
through orders for India and China, than at the nearest mint. 

If silver currency were needed, or if orders were not forthcoming and the 
exchange did not permit of bullion exports, the company would coin its silver 
at the nearest mint, and circulate full-weight 20 to 1 new half-dollars. 

The United States might call in the Bland dollars, and issue instead full- 
weight dollars at 20 to 1, but the Bland dollars might circulate as now as token 
money, like existing 5-franc pieces in France. The United States would, 
however, not lose much by recoining the Bland dollars, as they were coined 
from silver bought at low prices. 

Should the exchange rise so as to admit of bullion shipments, bar silver, bar 
gold, or full-weight gold coin would be selected. Gold, being easier manipu- 
lated and cheaper packed, would occasionally be preferentially used. Some 
bar silver would be sent to England in the expectation of a premium being 
obtained. 

It has been argued that although the minimum price of silver would under 
this Convention be fixed at about 47d., fluctuations might arise through a large 
advance in the price of silver beyond its minting price in the West, and from 
that advanced price variations might frequently result. 
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In reply to this objection it is alleged that a sufficiont supply of silver would 
be obtained through the suspension of the Bland Act, thus releasing annually 
for general use about £4,000,000 of silver; also further supplies could be 
obtained from the existing circulation in Austria, and from those countries 
where silver would be coined at the new ratio of 20 to 1. 

India and China could remain, as now, monometallic in silver. 

The fixing a ratio of about 20 to 1 would facilitate the resumption of 
specie payments by Russia, Austria, and Chili. 

The only serious objection which I have heard raised against this plan is, 
that the great Powers, especially France, would not agree to a ratio of 20 to 1, 
on account of the great quantity of 5-franc pieces held by the State banks, 
and in circulation in the countries comprised in the Latin Union. 

Why should France object? She need not recoin her 5-franc pieces, for 
the 20 to 1 ratio would raise the price of silver to about 47d., thus rendering 
her silyer currency more stable. 

Again, the ratio of 20 to 1 would not only fix a minimum yalue of silver of 
about 47d. instead of 44d. as at present, but it would prevent the possibility of 
a further fall such as we have seen recently when silver dropped to 42d., 
whereas if no ratio be fixed silver might reach far lower depths. 

As no very large quantity of silver could be had at low prices, if special 
demand increased or the output diminished, the old ratio of 15} to 1 might 
eventually be fixed with the consent of all the contracting Powers. 


RELATIVE PRICE OF SILVER 10 GOLD. 
Gold Standard, 9163/1000. Silver Standard, 925/1000, 


Gold at 77s. 9d. per oz. Gold at 77s. 10}4. per oz. 
Ratio. Standard Bank Standard, Mint Coining 
or Mint buying price. price and Bank selling ones 


58°842 58°936 
55°380 55°470 
52°304 52°389 
49°551 49°631 
47-074 47°149 
44832, 44°904 


| 
a. a. 
60°740 per oz. std. 60°838 per oz. std. 
| 
| 
+ 
| 
| 











OvutT-TURN OF BAR SILVER IN INDIA. 


Price in London | Price per Rupee | joie 
per oz. standard. | in India. | Ratio about. 
| 





d, 
4°883 
5°266 
5°650 
6°034 
6°417 
6'800 
7183 
7566 
7°949 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


, 


Sm,—In my article on “Mars” in the Fortnightly for last month I § 


quoted my friend Dr. Johnstone Stoney’s recent explanation of the absence 
of air from the moon; I also gave some account of the bearings of this |¥ 


doctrine on the atmosphere of Mars and other planets. 

But I have just learned from Dr. Stoney that a paper prior to his by Mr. § 
Albert J. Mott, read before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver. | 
pool, on 28th November, 1881, contained an arinouncement of almost iden- 
tical speculations. 


In mentioning this fact I would also like to refer to Dr. Stoney’s paper J 


‘On the Physical Constitution of the Sun and Stars,” received at the § 

Royal Society, on May 15th, 1867. In these he has laid down in what §j 

seems to me a very remarkable manner the principles of the theory which | 

is involved. 
Yours truly, 

Rosert 8. Batt. 


*.* The Editor of this Review cannot wndertake to return any Manuscripts. 





